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February Frenzy 


by Helen Lowise Miller 


Characters 

Mrs. BascoMBE, a harried pageant 
director 

JUNIOR BASCOMBE 

JULIA BASCOMBE 

MARJORIE BASCOMBE, teen-age daughter 

JupGe Bascomse, Father 

Turk, a boy friend 

STAN, a friend of the family 

Trupa, exchange student from Germany 

GirL Scouts 

SEWING CoMMITTEE 

Time: An evening in February. 

Serrine: Living room of the Bascombes. 

Avr Rise: Mrs. Bascomse is conduct- 
ing a minuet rehearsal with JULIA and 
Juntior, both of whom are in colonial 
costume. MARJORIE BASCOMBE is at 
the piano playing the Mozart 
“Minuet” from Don Juan, as Mrs. 
BascomBE half sings, half counts the 
steps of the dance. 

Mrs. BascomBe:.. . And turn around 

.. and bow! Very good. Really, 

children, that was lovely. Marjorie, 
dear, can’t you take it the least 
little bit slower on that “turn- 


} youngest children 


around-and-bow!”’ 
it again. 

Juntor: Aw, for Pete’s sake, Mom. 
Enough is enough. I want to get 
out of this monkey suit. 

Mrs. BascomsBe: Now, Junior! 
member your promise. 

Juntor: But, gosh, Mom, I didn’t pro- 
mise to practice all night. I got 
other things to do. 

Marsorie: And so do I, Mother. 
They'll be all right. 

Juuia: I think we ought to practice it 
once more so I make sure of that 
curtsy. 

Junior: Aw, for the Jove of mud! 

Mrs. BascomsBE: Quiet, Junior. Once 
again, now, Marjorie, from the be- 
ginning, please. (Music _ starts) 
Junior, hold your head up and pull 
in your stomach. Not such big 
steps. That’s much better. Julia, 
look up at Junior and smile when 
you curtsy. (TRUDA enters, very an- 
gry; she carries a book. She speaks 
with a slight accent.) 

Trupa: For heaven’s sake, Marjorie! 


Now, let’s try 


Re- 








Are you going to play that same 
piece all evening...da...da... 
da...da...da...da? It’s driving 
me crazy! Oh, excuse me, Mrs. 
Bascombe .. . I didn’t realize — I’ve 
been trying to work down in the 
recreation room and that piano is 
right over my head. 

Mrs. BascomsBe: I’m sorry, Truda. 
I never thought we’d disturb you. 
We’re just practicing the minuet for 
the Festival next week. That will 
be all, children. Truda is trying to 
study. 

Trupa: That is all right, Mrs. Bas- 
combe. Please do not stop on my 
account. 

Mrs. Bascomse: I think we’ve had 
enough for today. 

Junior: Too much. May I change 
clothes now? 

Mrs. Bascomspe: Yes, dear. And 
please be careful when you take the 
coat off. It’s a little tight in the 
sleeves, and I don’t want it to rip. 

Juntor: I'd like to rip it to smithereens! 
I hate it! 

Jutta: I love my costume. 
pretty and frilly! 

Junior: That’s because you’re a girl 
and all girls like sissy things. Please, 
Mom, can’t you do something about 
this suit? I feel like a nut wearing 
it in public. 

Mrs. BascomsBe: But, Junior, what’s 
wrong with it? It looks lovely to 
me and it fits beautifully — except 
for being a bit tight in the sleeves. 

Junior: But look at these short pants! 

Mes. BascomsBe: But that was the 
style in George Washington’s day, 
dear. After all, you can’t do the 
minuet in a pair of slacks. 


It’s so 


Junior: J could. 

Mrs. BascomBe: Don’t be ridiculous, 
Junior. Those pants will look better 
when I put the silver buckles on 
them. 

JuNIoR (Outraged): Silver buckles! 

JuLia (Singing): 

Bobby Shafto’s gone to sea, 
Silver Buckles on his knee... 
Pretty Bobby Shafto! 

Junior: You shut up! (Lunges after 
her as JULIA exits screaming) 

Juuia: Junior! Junior! Stop! You let 
me go! Moruer! 

Mrs. BascomBe: Oh dear! Junior, 
Junior! Behave yourself, etc. (Exit 
Mrs. BAscoMBE) 

Marjorie (Laughing): Poor Mother! 
She has her hands full with that 
Junior and this February Festival! 

Trupa (Coldly): I don’t see why she 
bothers with it! 

Marjorie: But, Truda, the February 
Festival is an institution in this town 
and Mother is the Pageant Director. 
Naturally, she wants it to be good. 

Trupa: But is it worth all the hard 
work and worry? A lot of grown 
people and children dressed up in 
old-fashioned clothes, playing Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. It... it seems 
such a waste! 

Marsorie: Waste? A waste of what? 

Trupa: A waste of time and energy for 
one thing — to say nothing of the ex- 
pense. And all for what? What does 
it accomplish? 

Marjorie: Why — why — it accom- 
plishes a lot of things . . . People get 
together .. . they work together... 
they have a lot of fun! 

Trupa: Fun! That’s all you care about 
— fun! 
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MARJORIE What’s got into you, Truda? 
You’re cross as an old bear! Mother 
didn’t mean to interrupt your studies. 

Trupa: Of course, she didn’t. Your 
mother is a wonderful woman. I 
never said she interrupted my 
studies. It was that music. The 
tune got into my head so I couldn’t 
concentrate. 

MaRJoRIE: Well, what are you con- 
centrating on so hard right now any- 
way? 

TrupDa: We’re having a history test to- 
morrow, remember? ‘The semester 
finals. But I don’t suppose you’ve 
even bothered to open a book. 

ManRJorIE: Well, not yet. But then, I 
never get anywhere cramming the 
night before an exam. Turk’s com- 
ing over later and we might do a 
little reviewing. 

Trupa: I can believe it will be very 
little, if Turk has a hand in it. 

Marjorie: Oh, I wouldn’t say that. 
Turk’s not so dumb. Besides, it 
might interest you to know that he’s 
bringing Stan along. 

Trupa: And what makes you think I 
would be interested in that news 
bulletin? 

Marjorie: Oh, Truda, you’re impos- 
sible. You know Stan is crazy about 
you. 

Trupa: As you Americans have taught 
me to say ... 80 wHAT? I do not 
happen to be crazy about him. 

Marjorie: I give up! You must have 
exam jitters or something. 

Trupa: I am not frightened, if that is 
what you mean by exam jitters. I 

intend to study so that I will be able 
to pass any exam they give. But it 


is not enough to pass. I must have Trupa (Angrily): 


everything right ... everything. Be- 
sides, I am writing my paper, evalu- 
ating my American visit. 

Marjorie: Oh, Truda. I wish you 
didn’t take everything quite so seri- 
ously. You’re not having any fun. 

Trupa: Fun? I am not here to have 
fun. Iam here to learn. That is why 
I came to this country on an ex- 
change scholarship. Do you not see 
I have a responsibility? I must do 
my best. I must study hard and 
learn everything there is to learn, so 
that when I go back to Germany — 

Manryorie: I understand all that. But 
you can have a good time, and learn 
too. 

Trupa: A good time! That’s all you 
Americans think about. Good times, 
parties . . . celebrations . . . birth- 
days... holidays! You make a good 
time out of everything. ll this 
month you have been celebrating. 
Mr. Lincoln .. . Valentine . . . now 
Washington . . end this . thie: . ; 
Brotherhood Week. Even in the 
schools . . . programs . . . programs 

. programs! One right after the 
other! And now this Festival... 
this February Festival! How do they 
expect us to get our work done? 

Marjorie: Now calm down, Truda. 
Relax, before your hair stands up on 
end! You need to forget all about 
school and lessons for tonight and go 
to the movies or some place with 
Stan. You know enough now to pass 
six history exams and you can write 
that old paper some other time. 
Now, you go right upstairs and put 
on a date dress, and really have your- 
self a time. 


Dates! There’s 








another thing! ‘‘Put on a date dress!” 
You think a date is a cure for any- 
thing. Back home in Germany we 
young people do not think all the 
time about dates! Here it’s nothing 
but dates. Date dresses, date night! 
Getting a date, making a date, 
breaking a date! Bah, I hate the 
sound of the word! 

Marjorie: My goodness! You are ina 
tizzy! Maybe you should see a 
psychiatrist or something! 

Trupa: I’m sorry, Marjorie! I guess 
we don’t speak the same language in 
more ways than one. I know I’m a 
guest in your country, and a guest 
in your house, and I don’t mean to 
be rude; but don’t you teen-agers 
ever have a serious thought in your 
heads? 

MarJorizE: Of course we do. Why, I 
have lots of serious thoughts, and so 
does Turk. But, well . . . we just 
don’t talk very much about them, I 
guess. (Phone rings.) There! I bet 
that’s Turk. (Marsorie goes to 
phone and picks it up.) 

Trupa: If it is, please tell him that 
Stanislaski creature is to stay at 
home where he belongs. 

Marjorig (Ai phone): Hello? Oh, 
hello, Mrs. Cummings. (Pause) Oh, 


dear! Mother will be devastated! 
No, of course not! She’ll under- 
stand. Very well.  I’ll tell her. 


(Enter Mrs. BASCOMBE) 

Mrs. Bascomse: That Junior will be 
the death of me! His father will 
simply have to take him in hand! 
Was that for me, dear? 

Marjorie: Yes, Mother. It was Mrs. 
Cummings. Gladys has just come 
down with measles, so she and Mr. 


Cummings are both out of the 
Festival! 

Mrs. BascomBeE: Both of them? Great 
heavens! There go Martha and 
George Washington! What on earth 
will I do? 

Marsorig: You'll just have to catch 
somebody else. 

Mrs. BascomBeE: But who? Can’t you 
think of someone, dear? 

MarsorigE: What about the Ryans? 

Mrs. Bascomse: Mr. Ryan is too short 
and Mrs. Ryan lisps. 

Marjorie: It’s a wonder you haven’t 
hooked Daddy for George. He’d be 
perfect! 

Mrs. Bascomsge: As if I haven’t tried! 
But you know how frightfully busy 
he is. 

MarsorieE: Maybe you can get some- 
body out of your sewing committee. 
Aren’t they coming over tonight to 
work on the costumes? 

Mrs. Bascomse: That’s a thought, 
darling. And that reminds me, I’d 
better go right down to the recrea- 
tion room and see if everything’s 
ready for them. We’re hoping to 
finish the dance costumes tonight. 
Be sure to send them right down the 
minute they come. 

Marsorie: But what about Julia’s 
Girl Scouts? I thought they were 
going to be in the Recreation Room! 

Mrs. BascomBeE: No, thank goodness! 
Helga is taking them in the kitchen. 
She’s going to teach them how to 
make some sort of Swedish torte 
with cherries. 

Margorig£: Poor Helga! She’ll have a 
job on her hands! But what about 
her, Mother? Couldn’t she be 
Martha Washington? 
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Trupa: But Helga is Swedish. You 
could not have a Swedish Martha 
Washington. 

Margorie: And why not? We’ve got 
an Armenian Betsy Ross. What 
about Helga, Mother? Wouldn’t she 
do? 

Mrs. BascoMBE: She would be per- 
fect. But we need her voice in the 
choir. Although if the worst comes 
to the worst, she could wear her 
Martha Washington costume under 
her choir gown and switch back and 
forth. Oh, well, I’ll see. If anyone 
needs me, dear, I’ll be in the recrea- 
tion room. (Ezit) 

Trupa: I might as well go up to my 
room and try to finish my work. 

MARJoRIE: Please, Truda. Stay down- 
stairs with us this evening . . . at 
least for a while. It will do you good. 

TrupA: I’m sorry, Marjorie. You mean 
well, but there is too much con- 
fusion. I need to be by myself. 

MarsoriE: That’s part of your trouble. 
You are too much by yourself. You 
should mingle more with the other 
kids... 

Trupa: Like Ivan Stanislaski, I sup- 
pose. 

Marsorig: Sure, like Stan and Turk 
and Carl Taylor and Curly Strayer. 
They all like you... and you don’t 
have any social life at all. 

Trupa: That’s what I’ve been trying 
to explain. I don’t have time for 
this social life as you call it. And 
besides, I don’t want any part of it. 
[ think it is silly and . . . stupid. 

Mansorie: Stupid? What are you 
trying to say, Truda? Are you 
trying to say you think we’re stupid 
too? 


Trupa: I didn’t say that. 

Manrygori#: But that’s what you mean, 
isn’t it? 

Trupa (Floundering): You must not 
put words in my mouth I did not 
say ...1...1... (Enter Jupce 
BascoMBE with Turk and STan who 
are carrying records.) 

JupGE: Look here! Look what I found 
on the doorstep. Two tramps! What 
shall I do with them? Throw them 
in the lock-up? 

MargorieE: Oh, hello, Daddy. Hi ya’ 
Turk. Hello, Stan. Aren’t you two 
a bit early? 

Turk: The earlier the better, I al- 
ways say. Aren’t you glad to see us? 

Margsorte: Well, sure... only... 

Stan: Only we came too early. Don’t 
worry, girls. You look all right. 
You don’t have to put on your glad 
rags for us. 

Marsorige: Why, you conceited mon- 
key! Truda and I had no intention 
of dressing up. 

Trupa: As a matter of fact, I was just 
going up to my room to study. 

Stan (Grabbing books and papers out 
of her hands): Not tonight, gorgeous! 
Tonight you’re going to stay down 
here with us and listen to some 
crazy records. Turk struck oil in 
his back yard and he spent the works 
on some of the coolest numbers 
you’ve ever heard. 

JupGE: Remind me to build a sound- 
proof room in our next house, 
Marjy. Where’s your mother? 

Marjorie: She’s down in the recre- 
ation room, getting things ready for 
her sewing committee. They’re due 
here any minute. Poor Mother, 
she’s had a rough day. 
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JupceE: All of your mother’s days will 
be rough till this Festival is over. 
What’s wrong now? 

Marjorie: Oh, she’s all upset. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cummings have dropped 
out. 

JupGcE: Dropped out? 

MAnrJorIE: Yes, Gladys has measles. 
Mother’s on the prowl for a new 
George and Martha. Be careful she 
doesn’t snag on to you. 

Jupce: She could do a lot worse, 
young lady. I’ve always fancied my- 
self in a powdered wig. . . although 
I draw the line at those knee pants. 

Marjorie: You and Junior! He's 
having a fit about his. 

JupDGE: Oh, well, things will straighten 
themselves out. They always do. 
Trupa: I will appreciate it if you will 

give me those books, Stan. 

Stan: Not till you’ve had at least one 
earful of music. Now come on. 
Don’t be a stuffed shirt all your life. 

Turk: Come on, Marjy! Let’s not 
wait for those two. 

ManrgoriE: O.K., Turk. You lead the 
way to the sun porch. Try to con- 
vince her, Stan. (Exit Turk and 
MARJORIE carrying the records.)Show 
her who’s boss. 

Stan: Judge Bascombe, maybe you 
know the answer. What do you do 
with a stubborn female? 

Trupa: Don’t be funny, Stan. Judge 
Bascombe isn’t interested in your 
problems. 

Sran: Like fun, he isn’t. Judge Bas- 
combe’s always interested in my 
problems, aren’t you, sir? 

Jupce: Always interested, Stan. But 
I don’t always have the answers. 
(Screams offstage. “I’m gonna tell 


Mother. I'm gonna tell Mother.” 
JuLia runs in clutching JUNIOR’s 
costume. JUNIOR is in quick pursuit.) 

Junior: You come back here! Julia, 
you come back here! 

Juu1a: Look, Mother. Look at Junior’s 
suit. It’s ruined! Oh, Daddy! I 
didn’t know you were home. Where’s 
Mom? I want to show her Junior’s 
costume. Look — it’s ruined. 

JupGE: Let me see. Why, that’s too 
bad. The whole sleeve is torn out. 

Juuia: And look at the pants! A big 
tear in them! 

Junior (Grabbing): You give them 
back here! 

JupGce: Not so fast, Junior. Not so 
fast! How in the world did this 
happen? (Doorbell rings.) Better 
answer the door, Julia. Your 
mother’s downstairs. (Hzit Juuia.) 

JupGE (To Junior): This costume sure 
looks as if it had been through the 
wars, Junior. I doubt if your 
mother can mend it. 

Junior: There’s no use bothering her 
with it then. Better give it to me, 
Dad. 

JupGE: But what will you do for a cos- 
tume in the Festival? 

Junior: Oh, don’t worry about me, 
Dad. I'll make out. (JULIA re- 
enters with several Giri Scouts.) 

JupGce: Good evening, girls. I didn’t 
know the troop was holding a con- 
clave here tonight. 

Girs: Good evening, Judge. 

Juuia: We're going to meet in the 
kitchen, Daddy. Helga’s going to 
show us how to make a real Swedish 
cherry torte. 

JupGE: Spendid! 
piece for me. 


Be sure to save a 
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Girts: We'll do that, sir. That is — 
if it’s any good. 

JupGE: Don’t let Helga hear you say a 
thing like that. All of her food is 
fit for the gods. (Girxs exit.) Now, 
Junior, let’s have the low-down on 
this costume business. 

Juntor: I don’t know what you mean. 

JupGE: Oh, yes, you do. And it’s 
your turn to do some explaining. 
Come on now. Speak up. And 
don’t try to tell me how it caught 
on @ nail. It wasn’t an accident, 
was it? 

Juntor: No, sir, It wasn’t. 

JupGE: You mean you tore it de- 
liberately? 

JuNntoR: Yes, sir. I did! 

JupGE: When you know your mother 
is up to her ears in work on this 
festival pageant? 

Juntor: Oh, I know it makes me sound 
like a terrible heel, Dad. But gee 
whiz! Somehow I just couldn’t bear 
the thought of those knee pants! I 
couldn’t think of any other way to 
get out of wearing them! 

JupGe: Do you think you'll feel any 
better wearing them with a big 
darn up the front? 

Junior: But I can’t wear them now! 

JupGE: Oh yes, you can! And that’s 
exactly what you’re going to do. If 
she patches them in bright red, 
stitched on with sky-blue-pink, 
you’re going to wear them! 

Junior: But Dad! Have a heart! 

Jupege: I am having a heart! I’m 
having a heart for your mother and 
all the work she’s put into this 
thing. 

Junior: But golly, Dad! How would 
you like to wear knee pants in front 


of a whole gang of people? 

JupGe: What? What’s that? 

JuNIoR: I said, how would you like to 
wear knee pants in a play —es- 
pecially when you’ve got skinny legs. 

JupGE: My legs don’t happen to be 
skinny, young man! But just the 
same... 

Junior: I’m asking you, Pop. Put 
yourself in my place! 

Jupae: That’s just what I intend to do, 
son. Your mother, it seems, is stuek 
without a George Washington. Well, 
Junior, I guess you’ve made me see 
where my duty lies. You're looking 
at the Father of your Country. 

Junior: You mean you’re gonna play 
Washington? 

JupGe: If your mother can’t find any- 
one else, and I don’t suppose she 
can, at this late date! 

Junior: And you’re going to wear a 
monkey suit like this? 

Jupce: It was good enough for the 
first President of the United States. 

Junior: Well, gosh, Dad — if you tan 
do it, I guess I can too. But... 
holy smoke! Let’s go see what Mom 
can do with this tear. 

Jupee: A good idea. We'll go break 
the news to her. 

Junior: And .. . I guess that was.a 
rotten trick, Dad. I’m sorry. 

Jupee: I thought you would be when 
you got a true picture of it, Junior. 
Now, come on, let’s go down to the 
basement and launch our bombshell. 
Stan, if you haven’t solved that 
problem of yours by the time I get 
back, maybe I can lend you a hand. 
(Exit JupGE and Junior.) 

Sran: Judge Bascombe’s a wonderful 
guy, isn’t he, Truda? 











Trupa: He’s a very nice man, but he’s 
too soft. 

Stan: Too soft? What do you mean 
too soft? 

Trupba: He should have punished that 
wretched Junior! He should have 
been thrashed for a mean trick like 
that! 

Sran: I can’t see Judge Bascombe 
thrashing anybody, Truda. That’s 
just not his way. What’s eating you 
anyway? 

Trupa: Oh, nothing — it’s just all this 
silly nonsense about the Festival 
that’s getting on my nerves. 

Stan: What’s so silly about it? 

Trupa: The whole thing is silly. Every- 
body going crazy over a February 
Festival. Making all this fuss over 
Washington and Lincoln when they 
don’t even know their own history! 

Stan: What’s that again? 

Trupa: Well, it’s the truth. You 
Americans don’t even know the 
basic facts of your own history, 
and yet you drop your work and hold 
parties and play games over two men 
who are just names to you. 

Stan: Have you gone crazy? 

Trupa: Not me, Stan. But the rest of 
these people are crazy. Take your- 
self for instance. How much Amer- 
ican history do you know? 

Sran: Well . . . history’s not my best 
subject, I admit, but I got a C last 
marking period. 

Trupa: A “C”’. Recite the Gettysburg 
Address. 

Stan (Standing very straight): Four- 

score and seven years ago our 

fathers brought forth on this conti- 


nent a new nation, conceived in - 


liberty, and dedicated to the proposi- 





tion that . . . dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are free and equal. 
Now we are met on a great battle- 
field of that war...no... (Breaking 
off) That’s not right. I must have 
left something out. Let me start 
over: Fourscore and seven years 
ago... 

Trupa: It’s no use. You'll never get 
through it without a mistake. 

Sran: Well, we had it last year. Any- 
how, what’s the Gettysburg Address 
got to do with it? 

Trupa: It’s just an example. You 
Americans claim that every school- 
boy knows the Gettysburg Address. 
Well, every schoolboy doesn’t know 
it . . . and what’s more, I bet you 
can’t say the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution or the first paragraph of the 
Declaration of Independence! 

Sran: So what if I can’t? What does 
that prove? 

Trupa: It proves that you’re just like 
the rest! Pretending to be so patri- 
otic when you don’t know all the 
words to The Star Spangled Banner! 

Sran: Pretending? Who’s pretending? 
Look here, Truda Meyerling, you’ve 
got this all wrong! There’s not a 
more patriotic all-American family 
in the whole United States than the 
Bascombes, and you’re darned lucky 
to be living here with them. If you 
just weren’t so stupid, you could 
learn a lot? 

Trupba: Stupid? Me stupid? 

Sran: And how! You’re just about the 

dumbest girl I ever met! Oh, sure, 

you have a high I.Q. and you get the 
best marks in class, and you had the 
highest average in your school in 

Germany; but just the same, you're 
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Trupa: The 





rou’re 


a first class dope! A nitwit! A 
moron! What do you know about 
America anyway? 


Trupa: I’ve read more books on the 


subject than you can even name, and 
I could pass a college entrance exam 
right now . . . with honors. 


Sran: That goes to show how dumb 


you really are! Thinking you can 
learn about America from books! 
You could learn more about America 
and the workings of democracy from 
the Bascombes than you could learn 
from all the books in the Congres- 
sional Library. 

Bascombes! They’re 
wonderful people, and I love them, 
but what do they know about 
American history? I asked Mrs. 
Bascombe the other day about the 
Federalists and the Whigs, and she 
thought I was talking about the 
George Washington wigs for the 
Festival. And Mr. Bascombe’s al- 
most as bad. He and Junior were 
trying to name the Presidents of the 
United States, and he couldn’t get 
past William Henry Harrison. Mar- 
jorie doesn’t know the difference be- 
tween the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Missouri Compromise. As for 
Junior, he probably thinks George 
Washington was born on Plymouth 
Rock! 


Stan: Just the same, Junior knows 


enough about American ideals to tell 
the truth when he could just have 
well lied himself out of a bad jam 
with his father just now! 


Trupa: Oh, well, Junior’s not afraid of 


his father. He knows he’s a softy. 


Stan: Don’t fool yourself, Truda. 


Judge Bascombe is an understanding 


man, but he can be plenty tough. I 
know — from experience. He had 
occasion to straighten me out a few 
years ago, and he did a good job of it! 
But he never casts it up to me, and I 
know I am always welcome in his 
house, as long as I behave myself. 
If you were smart, you’d see that 
Americans like the Bascombes don’t 
need to learn their history — they 
live it! 


Trupa: How can people live their his- 


tory, Stan? 


Stan: I mean they live up to the tradi- 


tions and the ideals of their history. 
In other words, they practice what 
they preach. (Doorbell rings.) Did 
you ever stop to think how many 
different religious faiths are repre- 
sented under this roof? Yours, the 
Bascombes’, Helga’s? And what 
about political opinions? In the last 
election, I happen to know the 
Judge and Mrs. Bascombe voted 
opposing tickets, but there was no 
bad feeling. (MARJoRIE enters with 
group of women in which various 
races and national groups are repre- 


sented. ) 


Marjorie: Mother’s expecting you, 


ladies. I’ll take you down to the 
recreation room. 


Mrs. Rinaupo: No, no! We find the 


way plenty quick. Your poor 
mamma needs plenty help on that 
sewing machine. 


MARsoRIE: You women have been 


wonderful with the sewing, Mrs. 
Rinaldo. Mother says you expect to 
finish the dance costumes tonight. 


Mrs. RInaupo: We finish if we stay 


till midnight. Mrs. Kelley, she 








bring the cake and the sandwiches 
for to make the refreshments. 

Mars. Keuuey: Faith and you can’t be 
sewing all night on an empty 
stomach. (Enter JupceE BascoMBE 
carrying notebook.) 

Jupce: Ah, good evening, ladies. This 
is the sewing committee, I presume. 

Mrs. Scumucker: Ja! This is it, 
Judge. But sometimes I think we do 
more talking than sewing. 

JupcE: Not from the piles of finished 
work I see down there in the base- 
ment. When you ladies get finished, 
half the population will be togged 
out in ruffles and knee pants. (Ladies 
exit with general bustle and laughter) 
Watch that fifth step, Mrs. Rinaldo, 
and don’t bump your head. 

Sean: See what I mean, Truda? 
What’s the sewing committee but 
another example of Americanism at 
work? 

Frupa: I think maybe I’m catching 
on, Stan. The Girl Scouts in the 
kitchen — the sewing committee in 
the basement — even Marjorie and 
Turk in there with those crazy 
records. . .. Maybe it all makes bet- 
ter sense than I thought. 

Svan: Now you’re talking my language, 
baby. 

Trupa: Maybe not yet, Stan, but I’ll 
try to learn. 

S7an: You’ll find mea first rate teacher, 
Truda. 

Trupa (Smiling): O.K., teacher. Sup- 
pose you start by handing over my 
books. 

Sran (Giving her the book): Here you 
are! 

Trupa: But my notebook? Where’s 
my notebook? 
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Stan: Notebook? 
notebook. 

Trupa: But I had a notebook . . . the 
one in which I was writing my 
evaluation paper. 

Jupae: Is this it, Truda? I found it 
down in the recreation room. 

Trupa: Yes, that’s it. Thank you, sir. 
Oh dear! You didn’t — you didn’t — 
open it . . . did you? 

JupGE: I’m afraid I did, Truda. Quite 
by mistake. I thought it was the 
notebook with my Washington script. 

Trupa: Then you saw... 

JupGE: Only the first paragraph! 

Trupa: Oh dear! I’m so ashamed. 

JupGe: Ashamed? Ashamed of what? 

Trupa: Of what I said about you... 
after you’ve all been so kind to me! 

JupGe: But there’s nothing to be 
ashamed of, Truda, if you wrote the 
facts as you saw them. After all, I 
suppose we Americans do appear a 
bit superficial at first. All this 
February frenzy over Washington 
and Lincoln must seem odd to you, 
especially when, as you pointed out, 
nine out of ten of us don’t even 
know for sure when they were born. 
But I do think that most of us know 
what they stood for, and that’s the 
important thing. 

Trupa: I’m beginning to see that now, 
sir. (Tears up paper) 

JupGe: Are you sure you want to tear 
that up, Truda? 

Trupa: I believe you’re a strong ad- 
vocate of the second chance, aren’t 
you, Judge? 

JupGe: Maybe you just need the 
chance to be with us a little longer, 
Truda, and get to know us better. 
(Enter Mrs. BascoMBE.) 
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rton PRODUCTION NOTES 
you, FEBRUARY FRENZY 
out, Characters: 4 male; 4 female; any number of 
oven Girl Scouts and Sewing Committee mem- 
bers, all female. 
orn. Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
now Costumes: Modern dress. At rise, Julia and 
; the Junior both wear colonial costumes. Judge 
Bascombe, Stan, Turk, the Girl Scouts and 
the Committee members all wear coats and 
now hats when they enter. 
Properties: Book, papers, a torn colonial cos- 
tume, notebook. 
) tear Setting: The Bascombe’s living room. If md 
sible there should be a pane upstage left, 
or a record and record player could be sub- 
y ad- stituted for the opening minuet. There is an 
ren’t entrance at right to hall and front door, 
and one at left to the rest of the house. In 
the right wall upstage from the entrance is 
| the a window. At upstage center is a fireplace. 
There is a small table with a telephone on it 
niger, against the left wall. Do left and 
etter. right are easy chairs. Other chairs, tables, 
lamps, and bric-a-brac furnish the room. 
Lighting: No special effects. 
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Characters 

BonNIE REED, a studious teen-ager 

ALAN REED, her hard-boiled brother 

Mr. REED 

Mrs. REED 

Jimmy PARKER, Alan’s friend 

CuPip 

Time: A Saturday afternoon in early 
February. 

SETTING: The Reed living room. 

At Rise: Mr. REeEp ts sitting in an 
armchair reading his paper, while 
Mrs. ReEep, seated on the couch, is 
trying to talk to him. 

Mrs. Reep: John — John — I’m 
talking to you. 

Mr. REED (Looking up from his paper): 
Huh? 

Mrs. REEp: I’m talking to you. 

Mr. Reep: Yes, go on—go right 
ahead. 

Mrs. REED: I'll bet you haven’t heard 
a word. 

Mr. Reep: Well I—uh—I was 
reading about a swindler who 
tried to sell some woman an island. 
Imagine! 

Mrs. REED (coldly): I read it but I 
can’t be bothered with other people’s 
troubles right now. 

Mr. ReeEp: Oh? 

Mrs. Reep: I’m_ worried about 
Bonnie. There’s a Valentine Dance 
at school tonight and Bonnie isn’t 
going. 

Mr. Regn: Oh well, you know kids — 


Happy V alentine’s Day 


by Juliet Garver 


Mrs. Reep: Nobody asked Bonnie to 
go. 

Mr. Reep: I guess Bonnie will live 
through it. You make it sound 
like a great big Shakespearian tra- 
gedy. I’ll bet Bonnie doesn’t even 
care. 

Mrs. Rreep: That’s the trouble. She 


doesn’t. She’s upstairs in her room, | 


fascinated by one of those psychol- 
ogy books she’s always reading. 

Mr. Reep: At least she doesn’t read 
trash. I don’t know what you're 
complaining about. 

Mrs. Reep: Martha Brown came over 
this morning and she told me their 
mailbox was just overflowing with 
valentines for her daughter, Sally. 
Our mailbox is just — just full of 
bills. 

Mr. Resp: I don’t like that any better 
than you do—the bills, I mean. 
I’d rather have a few lacy valentines 
in there instead. 

Mrs. Reep: Which reminds me — 

Mr. Reep: Oh I’m too old for that 
sort of thing. That’s kid stuff. 
(Alan enters.) 

AuAN: Hi everybody! 
son’s returned. 

Mr. Reep: You’ve been gone over an 
hour. 

Mrs. Reep (Smiling): And I suppose 
you’re hungry? 

Aan: You bet! I’m always hungry. 

Don’t fuss though, Mom — just a 


The prodigal 
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few sandwiches, a couple eggs, a can 

of sardines, a can of vegetable soup 

— something simple. 

Mr. Reep: Your mother will whip up 
a simple, sixteen course dinner. 

Mrs. REED (gets up): Well, at least 
Alan acts like other boys his age. 
(goes out) 

ALAN: What does she mean by that? 

Mr. Reep: Your mother is worried 
about Bonnie. Seems we have a 
potential old maid on our hands. 
Nobody asked your sister to the 
Valentine Dance tonight. 

Auan: Aw, who’d want to ask her? 

Mr. REED: Maybe one of your friends? 
It wouldn’t hurt you to fix up a 
date for your sister once in a while. 

ALAN: She needs fixing up all right — 
in the head, but I’m not the guy to 
do it. Say, Dad, you should’ve seen 
the valentine I sent Eloise. Boy, 
was it a panic. It was a picture of a 
funny-looking woman with a long 
nose and when you open the card, 
the nose gets longer and _ longer. 
Eloise’ll die when she sees it. She’ll 
never guess who sent it to her. 

Mr. Reep: I thought you liked Eloise. 

AtaN: Oh sure—sure I do. I’m 
taking her to the dance tonight. 

Mr. Reep: I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand the younger generation these 
days. If you like Eloise, if she’s 
your girl, how come you sent her 
something like that? 

ALAN: For heaven’s sakes, Dad, just 
cause I take a girl out, I don’t have 
to get mushy and sentimental over 
her, do I? 

Mr. Reep: I don’t know, son. (BONNIE 

enters.) I just don’t know. 
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ALAN: Well if it isn’t the bookworm — 
in person. 

Bonnie: Just what I’d expect from the 
adolescent mind. 

ALAN: Who, me? 

Bonnie: Yes, you. 

Mr. Reep: Have you been reading that 
psychology stuff again, Bonnie? 

Aan: Can’t you tell by that knowing 
look in her eye? 

Bonnie: Sibling rivalry. 

ALAN: Who? 

Bonnte: Sibling rivalry is a — a 

ALAN: Go on — don’t keep me in sus- 
pense. 

Bonnie: It’s a — a kind of jealousy be- 
tween brothers and sisters. You’re 
jealous because I read the things 
I do. 

ALAN: Now I’ve heard everything. Me, 
jealous? Ha — I’m not jealous, I’m 
worried about you. Now if you read 
movie magazines or fashion books 
like Eloise, well, that’d be more 
normal. 

BiInNIE: Normal? Would you call a 
girl who put cologne on her knees 
normal? 

AuaAN: Cologne on her knees? (laugh- 
ing) Does Eloise do that? 

BonnreE: I’ve seen her — often. 

ALAN (shaking his head, smiling) : That 
Eloise — what won’t she think of 
next? (from off-stage, Mrs. Reep 
calls ALAN.) Oh, Mom, must have 
my sandwiches ready. I’ll be back. 
I can’t argue on an empty stomach. 
(He exits.) 

Bonnie: And when did he ever have 
an empty stomach? 

Mr. Reep (laughing): Every morning 
before breakfast, I guess. (Cupmp 


enters with his bow and arrow. He is 
not noticed by others on stage.) 

Bonnie: This family really needs to 
be psychoanalyzed. 

Mr. Reep (Cupip is looking at him 
and aiming his bow.) Oh, I don’t 
know. We’re a pretty nice, little 
family, come to think of it. Now 
take your mother, for instance. 

Bonnie: Yes? 

Mr. REED: Well uh — uh— no one 
like your mother. You know, may- 
be I should have bought her some- 
thing for Valentine’s Day. Those 
big, red satin hearts filled with 
candy — one of those maybe. 

Bonnie: Last time you bought Mom 
candy was because you forgot to 
come home for dinner when her 
Aunt Agatha was here. Now what 
did you do? 

Mr. Reep: Do? Nothing. Does a 
man’s family have to get suspicious 
because he comes home with a 
box of candy? 

Mrs. REED (Enters and looks from one 
to the other): You two having an 
argument? 

Mr. ReEep: No — no — just a little 
discussion. By the way, Edna, do 
you know what day this is? 

Mrs. Reep: Of course. Saturday. All 
day. The kids are home from 
school. (ALAN calls from the kitchen.) 
Oh, Alan must want more to eat. 
(She exits.) 

Mr. REED (goes over to telephone): I’m 
going to call the florist and order 
a white orchid for your mother. 

Bonnie: This is one for the books. 


Mr. Reep: Operator? 7493, please. 
Hello? I want an orchid—a 
white one. Yes. Tie it with 








silver. Yes, that’s right. Send it to 
Mrs. John Reed, 422 Riverdale 
Drive. Yes, that’s correct. You 
can bill me for it. Yes. Goodbye. 
(Hangs up. Curip silently applauds.) 

Bonnie: I wish I knew how to analyze 
that. 

Mr. Reep: Never mind. Oh, while 
I’m at it, I think I’ll call the drug- 
store and order one of those satin 
hearts filled with candy. (Picks up 
phone) 6217 please. Carter’s Drug- 
store? Oh, this is John Reed. Do 
you have any more of those big 
satin hearts left? Only the five 
dollar size? 

Bonnie: Wowie! 

Mr. REED (Hesitates): Well uh — uh 
send one over to Mrs. John Reed, 
422 Riverdale Drive. Right. I’ll be 
over to pay for it later. O.K. Good- 
bye. (Hangs up. Cuprp silently 
applauds again.) 

Bonnie: You must have done some- 
thing terrible. Now I’m really 
getting worried. 

Mr. Reep: Don’t worry about me, 
young lady. I know what I’m doing. 
(Mrs. REED enters.) 

Mrs. Reep: That boy ate practically 
everything in the refrigerator. | 
don’t know what I’m going to have 
for dinner now. 

Mr. Reep: Why don’t we go out for 
dinner? Just the two of us? A nice, 
quiet, dimly lit place — 

Mrs. Reep: Why, John, you amaze 
me. 

Bonnie: Mom, you don’t know the 
half of it. 

Mr. Reep (Siernly): Bonnie, don’t 
you have a stack of books in your 
room you ought to read? 
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Bonnig: All right, Dad. I can take a 
hint, even when it has a bayonet 
on the end of it. (She goes out.) 

Mrs. Reep: What did you do that for? 

Mr. Resp: I’m tired of having my 
every word analyzed by our ama- 
teur psychiatrist. I feel like I’m 
living under a microscope. 

Mrs. Reep (Smiling): Oh Bonnie will 
out-grow it, I’m sure. (Phone rings) 
’ll get it. Hello? Who? Yes, this 
is Edna Reed. Why, Sylvan Den- 
nison, I can’t believe it. After all 
these years. What are you doing 
in town? Oh I see. Yes. Why, I’d 
love to see you. Why don’t you 
come over for dinner? 

Mr. REeEp (Jn a loud whisper): We’re 
going out for dinner. 

Mrs. Reep: Oh uh— John, that’s 
my husband—uh, John said we 
have a dinner engagement. I’m 
sorry. Uh— how about after din- 
ner? Later this evening? You will? 
Fine. Of course, I remember, Syl- 
van—I’m not that old — yes — 
see you later. Goodbye. (Hangs up 
phone.) 

Mr. Reep (Glaring): And who is this 
Sylvan whats-his-name? 

Mrs. Reep: You remember. 
with Sylvan before I met you. 

Mr. Reep: Oh him. What’s he pop- 
ping up for like a bad penny? 

Mrs. Reep (Cupip is looking at her 
and aiming his bow.) I think he’s 
real sweet. He’s here in town on 
business and he said he didn’t want 
to leave without seeing me. Oh, 
he was quite a guy — 

Mr. Reep: If he was such a guy, why 


I went 





didn’t you marry him? 


Mrs. Reep (Smiling): John — you're 
jealous. 

Mr. Reep: I am not. I—I think I’m 
hungry. I’m going to the kitchen 
for a sandwich. Sylvan. What a 
name! Sounds like a hand lotion! 
(He goes out. The doorbell rings and 
Mrs. REED answers it. A voice off- 
stage says, “Flowers for Mrs. John 
Reed.” Mrs. Reep walks beck to 
the center of the stage, carrying a 
corsage box. She opens it and peeks 
inside.) 

Mrs. Reep: An orchid. Oh what a 
beauty. (She looks in the box) And 
there’s no card. Sylvan must have 
sent it. Yes, of course he did. It’s 
just like the one he sent me for 
the Junior Prom. Oh dear — John 
won’t like this at all. (ALAN enters 
and looks around.) 

AuAN: Hey, Mom, who you talking to? 

Mrs. Reep: Me? Why, no one. 

AutaNn: Oh I thought I heard a voice. 
Say, what’s that? Don’t tell me 
Dad broke down and bought you a 
corsage for Valentine’s Day? 

Mrs. Reep: Sh — sh. 

ALAN: What’s the matter? 
the secret? 

Mrs. Reep: Oh Alan, I got this orchid 
from an old friend of mine. He’s 
here in town on business. 

ALAN: Some business. 

Mrs. Reep: Your father will be furious 
if he sees it. Oh dear, what am I 
going to do? 

ALAN: Gee whiz, an orchid. Eloise 
would go crazy for it. (Cupip gets 
behind him and aims his arrow.) 

Mrs. Reep: Eloise. That’s it. You 
can give the orchid to Eloise. Here. 

(She hands him the box.) 
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Autan (Looks inside and whistles): 
Boy, won’t Eloise’s eyes pop when 
she sees this. Say, maybe I ought 
to write her a poem to go with it. 
Nothing mushy or too sentimental 
but just a few words to show her I 
— excuse me, Mom, I'll take it up 
to my room. I got the funniest 
feeling like I want to be alone and 
think about Eloise. (He exits.) 

Mrs. Reep: I feel funny too. (Mr. 
REED enters. ) 

Mr. Reep: Only thing left in that 
refrigerator is a sliver of cheese. 

Mrs. ReEeEp: Uh huh. 

Mr. Reep: Say, what’s the matter 
with you, Edna? You’re standing 
here, daydreaming. 

Mrs. Reep: I am? 

Mr. Reep: What’s going on in this 
house? 

Mrs. Reep: I don’t know. 

Mr. Reep: Did I hear the doorbell 
ring when I was in the kitchen? 
Mrs. Reep: Doorbell? I don’t think 

so. 

Mr. Reep: I thought I heard it. (Bon- 
NIE enters.) All through reading? 

Bonnie (Cupp looks at her and aims 
his bow): I don’t feel like reading. 
I sat down at the window and all 
of a sudden I was looking out, just 
daydreaming. 

Auan (Entering): All set, Mom — 
thanks. 

Mr. ReeEp: What’s all set? 

Mrs. Reep: Uh, nothing, John — 
nothing at all. 

Mr. Reep: What’s going on around 
here? Everybody’s acting so funny. 

Bonnie: I feel funny — almost like 
putting cologne on my knees. 

Mr. Reep: What? 
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AutaN (Gently): |The bookworm’s 
turned. Say, Sis, if I can get you 
a date for the dance tonight, would 
you go? 

Bonnie: Would I! 

Mr. Reep: Now I know something’s 
wrong. I think I’ll go take an as- 
pirin to clear my head. Maybe then 
I'll be able to see straight around 
here. (He exits.) 

Bonnie: I feel like dancing — dan- 
cing in the moonlight and peeking 
at the stars. 

ALAN: Please — I’ve got an awfully 
full stomach. But you know I feel 
the same way. (Doorbell rings.) I'll 
get it. (He goes to the door and comes 
back carrying a red heart filled with 
candy.) 

Bonnie: Mm — how nice. 

Aan: A box of candy for Mrs. John 
Reed. (Hands it to her.) 

Mrs. ReeEp: Oh no. 

BonniE: The shock is too much for 
her. 

ALAN: Say, you 
friend, Mom — 

Mrs. ReeEp: You'll have to take it 
and hide it, Alan. 

BonniE: Why, Mom, what do you 
mean? 

ALAN: Hey, I can’t give this loot to 
Eloise. She’ll start getting ideas. 
Mrs. Reep: You’ve got to take it — 

quick — (Hands it to him) 

Bonne: I don’t get it. 

ALAN: Our mother is not only a mother. 
She’s a woman. 

Bonnie: You’re so clever, but I still 
don’t get it. 

ALAN: It seems good old Mom has a 
secret admirer. 

Bonnie: Oh that’s silly. 
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Mrs. Reep: Why is it silly? I’ll have 
you know that Sylvan and I were — 
well, he remembers me after all these 
years. 

BonNIE: Sylvan? (Mr. REED enters.) 
Who’s Sylvan? 

Mrs. Reep (Nervously): Uh Alan — 
please — you uh—vyou said you 
had to write a letter to Eloise. 

AuaN (Hiding candy box behind his 
back): Uh — oh yes — I better 
hurry. (He exits, walking backwards.) 

Mr. Reep: The aspirin didn’t help at 
all. Things are still funny around 
here. Since when is my son writing 
letters? Telephone break down or 
something? 

Mrs. Reep: No dear but well — some- 
time’s it’s easier to say things in a 
letter. 

Mr. REED: (Cupip is pointing his bow 
at him): That’s true. I used to write 
you some very nice letters. 

Mrs. Resp: I still have them all, tied 
in pink ribbon. 

Bonnie: I feel like a chaperon around 
here in this love scene. Some par- 
ents have no inhibitions. It’s posi- 
tively embarrassing. 

Mr. Reep: Oh be quiet, Bonnie. 

Mrs. ReeEp: Yes, be quiet, Bonnie. I 
think it’s kind of sweet that after 
nineteen years of marriage, your 
father likes to get sentimental once 
in a while. Of course, some men 
give their wives presents — 

Mr. Resp: Like your friend, Sylvan, 
huh? I suppose you think he’d 
shower you with gifts on a day like 
today? 

Mrs. ReEp: I’m sure he would. 

Bonnie: Mom, there’s something I 
want to tell you. 
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Mr. REED: Can’t you see your mother 
and I are talking? All right, now 
what would your fine friend, Sylvan, 
send you? Just name it. 

Mrs. Reep: I will. I wasn’t going to 
tell you but Sylvan sent me a white 
orchid, just like he did when we 
were in college together, and he also 
sent me a great big box of candy. 

Mr. Reep (Laughs): Ha — ha — ha 
—ha! So he sent you an orchid and 
a box of candy. Ha — ha — ha — 
ha! 

Mrs. Reep: I don’t see anything 
funny about it. 

Bonnie: I’ve been trying to tell you, 
Mom, that — (She is interrupted by 
the doorbell.) I'll get it. (She opens 
door at rear of stage and Jimmy 
PARKER enters.) Oh hi, Jimmy. (They 
both walk back towards center of stage. 
Cupip aims his arrow at Jimmy.) 

Jimmy (Stares at Bonnie): Say — 
you're kind of growing up, aren’t 
you, Bonnie? 

Bonnie: I guess I am. 

JimMy: I always thought of you as 
Alan’s kid sister before but — gee 
— well — I — say, Bonnie, I wasn’t 
going to the dance tonight. 

Bonnie: I wasn’t either. 

Jimmy: If you'll go with me, I will. 
I mean — would you? 

Bonnie: Well I — 

Mr. Reep: I guess it could be ar- 
ranged. 

Mrs. Reep: John — 

Jimmy: Why don’t we go for a walk 
and talk it over? I mean — well, 
why don’t we? 

Bonnie: Yes, that’s a wonderful idea. 
(They start to exit as Bonnte calls 
over her shoulder.) Oh and Mom, 





what I’ve been trying to tell you is 
that Dad sent you the orchid and the 
candy. I was there when he called 
up. (BONNIE and Jimmy exit.) 

Mrs. Reep: Oh John, I’m sorry, and 
here I was thinking all these mean 
things about you. 

Mr. Reep: It’s all right, my dear. 
Maybe I should send you flowers 
and candy more often. By the way, 
what did you do with the stuff? 


derful Valentine’s Day. Bonnie got 
a date for the dance tonight. Our 
hard-boiled son is spouting poetry 
upstairs and you — you sent me an 
orchid and a heart full of candy. 
(Curip applauds silently and then 
walks out.) Something’s happened 
to everyone in this house today. 

Mr. Reep: Yes — doesn’t even seem 
like the same house. 

ALAN (Entering): Hey, where is every- 
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Mrs. REEp: I gave it all to Alan. I body? What’s up? You know, 
thought Sylvan sent me the orchid something? I’m hungry! I could 
and the candy and that it would go for-a small steak smothered in § Tu 
make you jealous and, oh dear, — onions, a plate of french fries — SE 
ask Alan to come on down. Mr. Reep: Now I know I’m in the |} Ar 
Mr. REED (Calling): Alan — Alan — right house. Everything’s back to t 
come on down. normal. FRI 
Mrs. Reep: This is certainly a won- THE END v 
f 
( 
PRODUCTION NOTES ; 
Happy VALENTINE’s Day 
Characters: 3 male; 2 female; Cupid may be . 
male or female. u 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. Mo 
Costumes: Everyday dress. The boys wear P 
jeans and Alan carries a basketball when 
he first enters. Mr. Reed wears a suit and t] 
Mrs. Reed a housedress. Bonnie can wear t] 
a skirt or blue jeans. Cupid is dressed in i 
white with red hearts scattered over his FRE 
costume. He carries a small bow and some (’ 
red arrows with heart-shaped tips. ; 
Properties: Newspaper for Mr. Reed, corsage I 
box, large red heart-shaped box of candy. Mo 
Setting: A typical living room. A couch and V 
two easy chairs are grouped downstage : 
center. There may be a fireplace and book FRE 


shelves along one wall. There is an exit, 
upstage left, leading to the kitchen and 
the upstairs. There is a door, upstage ve 
center, leading outside. There is a small 


table with a telephone on it, next to this ~ 
door. ge 
Lighting: No special effects. he 
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To My Valentine 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Dap, Henry Taylor 
Mom, Grace Taylor 
FREDDIE TAYLOR 
Cuuck TAYLOR 
Dororuy Conway 
Tom Foster 
Time: Valentine’s Day. Late afternoon. 
SerrinG: The Taylor living room. 
Ar Rise: Freppie Tayor, age ten. 
is seated at table, upstage left, drawing, 
FREDDIE:(Stops drawing, holds up comic 
valentine, a brightly colored horrible 
face. He chuckles.): To my valentine. 
(Doorbell rings and he puts valentine 
on table and rushes out right. Mom 
hurries in left. She carries a large, 
old fashioned valentine, a red heart 
with lace around it.) 


Mom (As Freppie re-enters with an 


envelope in his hand): Freddie, was 
that the mailman? Is that some- 
thing for me? 

FREDDIE: No, Mom, it’s for me. 
(Tearing open envelope) A valentine, 
I bet. 

Mom: A valentine for you, Freddie? 
Why, I thought you didn’t like girls. 

FreppIE: Who said girls? It’s from 
one of the gang. (He holds up comic 
valentine.) It’s-a pretty good one but 
not as good as the ones I make. (He 
goes to table, picks up valentine he 
has drawn and holds them both up.) 
Look, Mom, which do you like best? 

Mom: I don’t like either of them. 
They’re horrible. (Showing her 
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valentine) This is what a valentine 
should look like. 

FrEpDpIE: Oh, Mom, that old red heart 
that Pop gave you. You drag it 
out every year. 

Mom: But it has a special meaning. 
Your father gave it to me the year 
before we were married. 

FREDDIE: Gosh, then it’s about time 
he gave you another one. 

Mom: Yes, I think so, too. Every year 
I put this one out as sort of a re- 
minder but it doesn’t seem to do 
any good. Your father never for- 
gets my birthday or our anniver- 
sary but when it comes to Valentine’s 
Day — (She sighs.) He’s just not 
romantic. 

FREDpIE (Sitting at table and drawing 
more on his valentine): Romantic — 
You sound like Chuck, Mom. 

Mom: Yes, I suppose I do sound like 
your brother. (Then, a little crossly) 
And sometimes I think you are very 
much like your father. (She places 
heart valentine in middle of mantel.) 

FreppIE: But why, Mom? I send 
valentines. 

Mom:(Watching Frepp1e draw): If you 
can call them that. Why you boys 
should want to waste time drawing 
such things is beyond me. 

Freppie: It’s fun. We can make 
better worse ones than they sell at 
the drugstore. And do you know 
what? (Proudly) Skinny Ellis says 
that I make the worst ones of all. 





Mom (Can’t help laughing): I’m sure 
that is a great distinction. Well, as 
long as it’s just between you boys, 
I suppose it’s all right. Girls wouldn’t 
like them. 

FREDDIE (Giggling): U’ll say. (He folds 
his valentine and slips it into a square 
white envelope.) 

Mom: Freddie, what do you mean by 
that? You didn’t send any to girls, 
did you? 

FreppiE: Not yet, but this one is for 
Minnie Davis. (Giggling again) And 
will she be burned up. 

Mom: Freddie, you’re not to do any 
such thing, do you understand? A 
nice little girl like that. 

FREDDIE: Oh, Mom, she’s a pest. She’s 
always coming around wanting to 
play ball with the gang. She even 
wanted to join our club. 

Mom: Well, perhaps the poor child is 
lonely. She’s the only girl of her 
age in the neighborhood just now. 
And you’re not to send her that 
comic valentine. 

FREppDIE: Oh, all right, but gosh, I’ve 
made it now. Maybe I’ll give it to 
Chuck. 

Mom: I doubt if he’d appreciate it. 
Boys of Chuck’s age are interested 
in other things. 

FreppiE: I’ll say, girls. And ever 
since he’s been head of that com- 
mittee for the valentine party he’s 
been worse than ever. 

Mom: Well, I’m glad Chuck is taking 
an active part in things. And his 
idea for blind dates for the boys and 
girls was a very good one. 

FreppIE: What’s a blind date? 

Mom: Oh, it just means that you don’t 
know who your date’s going to be. 
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Usually for parties some of the boys 
ask girls and the rest just go. But 
this time Chuck’s arranged to have 
everyone draw lots, and each boy 
will take the girl he draws. 

FREDDIE: Sounds goofy to me. 

Mom: Not at all. It’s much better 
than having some of the shy ones 
left out in the cold. They were to 
have the drawing this afternoon. I 
suppose that’s why he’s not home yet. 

FREDDIE: Gee, it’s too bad. I can’t 
think of anyone else to make valen- 
tines for. (Pointing at several of 
the large square envelopes) I’ve got 
envelopes left over. 

Mom (Going out left): You can save 
them for next year. 

FreppiE (Starts to stack papers and | 
things together. Then he takes the } 
one for Minnie from envelope and | 
looks at it sadly.): Gosh, would she 
have been burned up. (And he puts 
it back in envelope as Dap enters 
right.) Hi, Pop. 

Dap (He carries a newspaper folded 
around a square flat cardboard box 
that looks like the outer covering of 
a box of candy.): Hello, Son. Don’t 
tell me you’ve been busy writing 
letters. 

FrepptiE: No, I’ve been making valen- 
tines and see, I got one, too. (Hold- 
ing up one he got in mail) 

Dav: Hmmm, remarkable. Who sent 
you that? 

FreppiE: Oh, one of the gang. You 
don’t put names on valentines. 
You’re supposed to guess who. 

Dap: Oh, yes, I’d forgotten that. 

Freppig: Mom doesn’t like comics. 
She only likes that kind. (Potnting 
to mantel.) 





Dav (Jumping a litile as he sees valen- 
tine): Yes, she must like it. That 
one pops up every year. (He starts 
left, tossing paper and box onto a 
chair. As he does so, the newspaper 
unfolds and the box is exposed.) 

FREDDIE (Seeing the box, rushes over): 
Gee, Dad, what is it? 

Dap: Something for your mother. Let 
me have it. (He takes boz.) 

FreDDIE: You finally remembered, 
Dad. 

Dap: Yes, I finally remembered, and 
I hope your mother is pleased. (He 
starts to take cover from box. It sticks 
a little and he tugs at it.) 

FREDDIE: (T'0 himself): Mmmm, candy. 

3 (Phone rings.) 

§ Dav (Motioning toward phone): Will 

= you see who that is? 

FREDDIE (Goes to phone and stands with 
his back to Dap): Hello... No... 

This is 


Chuck’s not home yet. 
Freddie . . . Sure I can take a mes- 
sage. (Dap gets cover off box and takes 
out a lemon squeezer. He holds it up 


and examines tt. Smiles and puts 
it back in box; covers box and goes 
out left.) Yes’m... yes... yes, Mrs. 
Brown, I’ll tell him. (He hangs up.) 

Mom (Entering left): Who was that, 
Freddie? 

FREDDIE: Mrs. Brown, and is she mad 
at Chuck. I guess Lizzie Brown 
just got home and Tom Foster drew 
her for the party. And Mrs. Brown 
says they haven’t been talking to 
the Fosters for weeks and is she 
burned up! 

Mom: Dear me. But what’s Chuck 
supposed to do about it? (Seeing 
paper) Why, there’s the paper. 
Your father is home. 
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FREppIE: Sure, and may I have some 
of your candy? 

Mom: Candy? What candy? 

FreppiE: Gosh. I guess I shouldn’t 
have said anything. Didn’t he give 
it to you? 

Mom: I haven’t seen him. He must 
have gone through the kitchen while 
I came round the other way when I 
heard the phone. 

FREppIE: Well, he had a box of candy 
and he said it was for you. 

Mom: Oh, Freddie, he remembered! 
But now he probably wants to sur- 
prise me with it. So don’t you say a 
word. It’ll be our secret. 

Freppre: O.K. 

Dap (Enters left): Oh, here you are. 
I was looking for you in the kitchen. 

Mom (Going to Dap and giving him a 
little hug and a kiss): I was in the 
kitchen but I came to answer the 
phone. Happy Valentine’s Day, dear 

Dap: Why, yes, thank you — and the 
same to you. (The doorbell rings.) 

FreppDIE (Running right): Maybe 
that’s another valentine. (He goes 
out.) 

Dap: Well—seems to be quite a 
valentine atmosphere about here. 
(Pointing to table) Freddie’s comics. 
(Then to mantel) And I see that old 
thing has popped up again. 

Mom: Yes, I put it up, but I think 
maybe it’s done its duty, don’t you? 

Dap: Yes, decidedly. It should be re- 
tired to the old home for valentines, 
or wherever old valentines go. 

FreppiE (Enters right followed by 
Dorotuy Conway): It’s Chuck’s 
girl friend. 

Dororny: Excuse me, but I’m not 
Chuck’s girl friend. Is he home? 





Mom: Why, Dorothy dear, you seem 
all excited. I expect Chuck any 
minute. But what’s the matter? 

Dororny: Oh, it’s that wonderful idea 
of Chuck’s drawing partners for the 
valentine party. I always thought 
there was something funny about it. 

Mom: But I thought it was a good idea. 
Making sure that everybody would 
have a date. 

Dorortuy: Oh, it was a good idea all 
right. But he needn’t have fixed it 
so he got Sally Peters. 

Cuuck (Enters right): Hi, everyone. 
Hi, Dot. What about Sally Peters? 

Dorotuy (Turning): You know very 
well what about Sally Peters. Chuck 
Taylor, you’re taking her to the 
Valentine Dance. 

Cuuck: Sure I am. Can I help that? 
I drew her name out of the box. 
It — it was fate. 

Dororny: Fate. That’s what you tell 
all the girls. You were dating Sally 
last fall, and then you said it was 
fate when she got sick and you 
asked me to the Christmas party. 
Now, you’ve cooked up this whole 
scheme just so you can go to the 
Valentine party with her. 

Cuuck: But Dorothy, the names were 
all mixed up in the boxes. How 
could I have fixed anything? It’s 
impossible. 

Dorotuy: You mean you’re impos- 
sible. (She rushes off. The door slams.) 

Cuuck: Well, can you imagine that? 

Freppie: And that isn’t all. Mrs. 
Brown called up and she’s mad and 
says the Browns and Fosters aren’t 
talking, and Lizzie can’t go with 


Cuuck: Now, I suppose Tom Foster 
will be mad at me, too. But what 
am I supposed to do? (He throws 
his arms wide.) I try to do some- 
thing for the good of the whole 
school and what thanks to I get? § 

FreppiE: You and your blind dates. | 

Cxuck: Quiet, you. | 

Mom: Freddie, your brother has | 
enough to worry him without you. 
Maybe you can help me in the 
kitchen. There’re some fresh cookies | 
on the shelf. 

FREDDIE (Going left): Cookies? O.K. 
(Mom and Freppie go off left. 
Cuuck paces back and forth a little.) 

Dap (Going to Cuuck and putting his 
arm around his shoulder): Well, son, | 
I wouldn’t feel too bad. You’re not 
the first one who’s tried to help! 
people and had the scheme backfire. | 

Cuuckx: Gosh, Dad, this one sure 
backfired on me. I don’t particu- 
larly want to take Sally. I—I— 
well, I really kind of like Dorothy, 
if you know what I mean. 

Dap: Yes, Chuck. I think I know 
what you mean. And maybe all 
isn’t lost. We've been next door 
neighbors to the Conways for years, 
and I’ve seen Dorothy’s father fly | 
off the handle like that. But he} 
always got over it. 

Cuuck: Yeah, maybe you're right, 
Dad. And I almost forgot. She 
had me so upset I didn’t even think 
of the valentine I got for her. (He 
takes small long case from pocket and 
opens it showing string of pearls.) 
Look, Dad. Do you think that will 
help? 


Tom and — and you’re supposed to Dan (Taking case the and looking at it): 


call her back. 
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Well — well, a pearl necklace. 
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guaranteed. That ought to make 
her see the light. 

Dap: Chuck, this— this must have 
cost quite a bit. 

Cuuck: Yes, five dollars. I’ve been 
saving up and just had enough to 
buy it on the way home. (Holding 
out hand) Maybe I’d better take it 
right over. 

Dap: No — no, Chuck, I wouldn’t do 
that. 

Cuuck: But why? 

Dap: I wouldn’t give it to her at all, 
Chuck. It’s too old. 

Cuuck: Old? It’s brand new. 

Dap: That’s not what I mean. This 
is the sort of thing I might give 
to your mother, but it wouldn’t do 
for you to give it to Dorothy. Her 
parents wouldn’t approve of it. 

Cuuck: (Disgusted): Oh, parents! 

Dap: Yes, I know, parents frequently 
seem to be a nuisance but practically 
everybody has them. And I’m 
sorry, Chuck, but I can’t let you 
give this to Dorothy. 

Cxuck: But Dad, then I am sunk. I’ve 
spent all my money. What can I 
get her for a valentine? 

Dav (Closing case and putting it in 
his coat pocket. Then taking out 
wallet): Well, you are in a jam but 
maybe I can help you out. (He takes 
five dollars from wallet.) Here’s your 
five dollars. I can use the necklace 
for your mother on her birthday or 
some time. So let’s say nothing to 
her about it. 

Cuuck (Taking five dollars and putting 
it in pocket): Thanks, Dad, that’s 
swell of you, but I still don’t know 

what to do about Dorothy. 


Dap: Well, now let me see. We ought 
to be able to think of something. 
You know, son, in my day, we didn’t 
think we had to go in for presents 
for valentines. We gave things 
like — well — (Going to mantel and 
returning with valentine) — things 
like this. 

Cuuck: You mean just an old- 
fashioned valentine? 

Dap: Yes, why not? 

Cuuck: Gosh, I don’t know but — 
(Mom enters left) Mom, Dad thinks 
I could fix things with Dorothy if 
I gave her an old-fashioned valentine 
like this one of yours. But it seems 
kind of cheesy to me. 

Mom: Cheesy, why the very idea. 
That’s a beautiful valentine and I’ve 
kept it so carefully that it’s as good 
as new. Why don’t you give her 
that one? 

Dap: An excellent idea, excellent. 
Here — (Holding valentine toward 
Cuuck) — strike while the iron is 
hot. 

Cuuck: But — but maybe Mom wants 
to keep it. 

Mom: No, no, I’ve had it long enough. 
(She takes it from Dap) And we can 
use one of Freddie’s envelopes. 
(She goes to table and takes envelope 
and slips valentine into it.) There, 
it’s as nice a valentine as any girl 
could want. (She hands it to Cuuck.) 

Cuuck: Well, thanks, Mom, but how 
will she know it’s from me? Hadn’t 
I better write “from Chuck” or 
something on it? 

Dap: No, you don’t put names on 
valentines. | You’re supposed to 
guess who. 


Mom: Of course. I guessed who this 
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one was from the minute I saw it. 

Cuuck: You did? But I want to make 
sure she knows it’s from me. I 
know. (He goes to table and puts en- 
velope on it.) If I just write her 
name on the envelope she’ll recog- 
nize the handwriting. 

Dap: Well, that seems fair enough. 

Cuuck: Sure. (Going to Dap) Dad, 
lend me your pen. (He leaves en- 
velope on table and goes to Dap. 
Takes pen and returns to table.) 

Mom: I’m sure Dorothy will be just as 
pleased as I was. And Chuck, why 
don’t you send Freddie over with it? 
Tell him to slip it under the front 
door and then ring the doorbell and 
run. That’s the way I got it. 

Cuuck: O.K., I'll send Freddie right 
away. (He has scrawled Dorothy on 
the envelope. Returns the pen to Dan.) 
Thanks, Dad, and Mom, too, for 
the valentine. 

Mom: You’re welcome, Chuck. (He 
goes off left carrying the valentine. 
My, I hope she likes it as much as 
I did. 

Dap: Well, I’m afraid that’s asking 
a lot. But maybe it will mend the 
boy’s romance. (Doorbell rings.) 
More valentines, shall I go? 

Mom: No, I'll get it. (She goes off 
right and Dap sits. Mom re-enters 
with Tom Foster, who carries a 
saw.) It’s Tom Foster to see Chuck. 
(Starting left) T’ll call him, Tom. 
(She goes off left.) 

Tom: Hello, Mr. Taylor. 

Dap: Hello, Tom. Been doing some 
carpenter work? 

Tom: No, sir, this is just an old saw of 
ours that Mr. Brown had borrowed 
and I’m taking it home. 


Dap: Oh, you — you’ve been to the 
Browns? 

Tom: Sure, I’m taking Lizzie Brown 
to the valentine party. And it’s all 
because of Chuck. I drew her name, 

Dap: Yes, I know, but Chuck had 
nothing to do with the drawing. 

Tom: No, but it was his idea. 

Cuuck (Enters left): Hi, Tom, how — 
how are you? . 

Tom: I’m fine and I just stopped in to 
tell you that for my money you’re | 
the man of the hour. 

Cuuck: I — I am? 

Tom: Sure. I’ve been wanting to ask 
Lizzie to go to the party with me 
but — well, you know how I am. 
I never got up the courage. 

Cuuck (All smiles): Well, gee, that’s 
great. But Mrs. Brown called up 
here all mad. She said your families 
hadn’t been speaking. 

Tom: Yes, but I’ve fixed that. I de- 
cided I wasn’t going to miss this 
chance of taking Lizzie. I took the 
bull by the horns. I went right over 
to the Browns and had a man to 
man talk. 

Cuuck: You did? 

Tom: Sure. Well, it was really more 
of a man to lady talk. I saw Mrs. 
Brown and asked her what the | 
trouble was and it turned out that | 
we had borrowed their snow shovel 
and never returned it, and they had 
borrowed this saw of ours and were 
holding it as sort of a hostage till 
they got their shovel back. Then in- 
stead of talking about it, everybody 
got mad. 

Cuuck: Gosh. 

Tom: So I’ve got our saw. (Starting 
right) And now I’ve got to return | 
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their shovel. Then everything will 

be swell. And thanks, Chuck, for 

getting everything straigntened out. 

Well, so long. (He goes out right.) 

Cuuck: Gee, why does he thank me? 
I didn’t do anything. 

Dap: Well, I guess you did in a way. 
And your troubles seem to be 
ironing out. You have played cupid 
for your friend Tom. And how 
about the valentine? Did you dis- 
patch it to your lady love? 

Cuuck (Smiling): Yes, Freddie ran 
over with it and I told him to put 
it under the door the way Mom 
said. (Phone rings.) 

Dap (Rising): Well, that’s probably 
the young lady now, all repentant 
for having treated you so badly. 

Cuuck: You think so? (He goes to 
phone as Dap goes off left.) Hello... 
Yes, this is Chuck... Who?. . 
But Mr. Conway, the valentine 
wasn’t for you, it was for Dorothy . . 
She told you to call? .. . But Mr. 
Conway, there must have been a 
terrible mistake. I never sent a 
comic valentine . . . Hello . 
(Jiggling receiver) Hello . . . (He 
hangs up.) Oh, my gosh. (He rushes 
to table and picks up envelope and 
takes out old-fashioned valentine.) 
Oh, my gosh! 

FreDpIE (Enters right): Well, I de- 
livered it and rang the doorbell, and 
then, boy, did I run. 

Cuuck: You delivered the wrong one. 
You’ve messed everything up. I 
never should have let you have any- 
thing to do with it in the first place. 
(He goes toward Freppie holding 
valentine. ) 

Freppre: Gee, that’s Mom’s valen- 





tine. I thought you said you were 
giving that to Dorothy. 

Cuuck: I was. I did, that is I thought 
I did, but you delivered the wrong 
one. One of those awful comics of 
yours. 

FREDDIE (Giggling): You mean the one 
I had for Minnie Davis? Boy, I 
bet Dorothy was burned up. 

Cuuck: It’s nothing to laugh about. 
And not only Dorothy is burned up, 
it’s her father. She told him to call 
and he’s going to talk to Dad and 
Mom and—and now, see what 
you’ve done. 

Freppie: But I didn’t do anything. 
You gave it to me. You must have 
addressed the wrong envelope. 

Cuuck: Yeah — yeah, I guess I did... 
But now what am I going to do? 
It’ll take more than an old valentine 
to fix things with Dorothy. 

FREDDIE: Why don’t you do like Pop 
does? Get her a box of candy. 

Cuuck: Gee — yeah, but I haven’t 
got time to go downtown . . . Oh, 
why does everything have to go 
wrong? (He slumps into chair.) 

Frepp1e: I know where there’s a box 
of candy. 

Cuuck (Sitting up): You do? Where? 

FREDDIE: On the kitchen table. Pop 
brought it for Mom but now he’s 
forgotten about it and she’s afraid 
to touch it, cause she wants him to 
surprise her with it. 

Cuuck: Gee whiz! Gee whiz—a 
whole box of candy right here in 
the house. 

Frepp1£: Sure, but it’s for Mom. 

Cuuck (Rising and pacing): But if 
Dad’s forgotten about it —and if 

I could just sort of borrow it and 
























Mom another one — 

FREDDIE: Oh boy, you’d better not 
try anything like that. 

Cuuck: No—no, I suppose you’re 
right. (Starting left) But I’ve got to 
do something. (He tosses valentine 
on table and goes out left.) 

FREDDIE (Goes to table and picks up 
valentine. Chuckles): Boy, I bet she 
was burned up. (Dap and Mom 
enter left.) 

Mom: Freddie, what’s the matter with 
your brother? He’s down in the 
dumps again. 

Dap: He just went out to the kitchen 
looking as though he’d lost his last 
friend. 

FreppIiE: Not his Jast friend. His girl 
friend. 

Mom: But I thought — why, Freddie, 
that’s my valentine. I thought you 
took it over to Dorothy. 

FREppDIE: That’s it. I didn’t. Chuck 
must have mixed the envelopes. 
The one I took was that comic I 
had for Minnie. And I guess Mr. 
Conway phoned Chuck and — and 
is he burned up. 

Mom: Oh, poor Chuck. What ever 
will he do now? 

FreppIE: He says he wishes he had a 
box of candy like — 

Mom: Freddie — 

Freppie: I wasn’t going to say any- 
thing. Just a box of candy like some 
people give for valentines. 

Mom (Smiling): Yes, I think that 
would be nice. (Zo Dap) Dear, 
don’t you think a box of candy would 
be nice for a valentine? 

Dap: Why, yes, very nice. 

and picks up paper.) 


(He sits 


then get down to the store and buy 


her foot): My goodness, I never did 

see anyone like you. 

Dap (Looking up): Like me? 

Mom: Yes, like you. (She starts left, 
then turns.) What about that 
package on the kitchen table? I 
thought you had finally remembered. 

Dav: But I did remember. And I 
hope it’s all right.. Haven’t you 
opened it? 

Mom: Why, no, I was waiting for you 
to surprise me. 

FreppieE: I’ll get it, Mom. (He rushes 
off left.) 

Dap: Well, I’m afraid it won’t be much 

of a surprise. 


Cuuck (Rushing in right, all smiles): | 


Boy, oh boy, everything is all right. 
Did I fix it? 

Dap: Son, you remind me of a jack- 
in-the-box. We see you going out 
one way looking like Hamlet and 
the next minute you pop in looking 
— well — looking more like your- 
self. 

Mom: Chuck dear, Freddie told us 
about the mix-up on the valentines. 
Have you straightened it out? 

Cuuck: Sure, I have. I thought of 
Tom Foster. He took the bull by 
the horns so I did the same thing. 


I went right over to Mr. Conway | 


and explained everything. And I 
fixed it with Dorothy, too. 


Freppie (Enters left): It’s not there. | 


It’s gone. I know, I know, Mom, I 
bet he took it. (Pointing at Cuucx) 
Mom: Freddie, you mean my box of 
candy? Why, that’s ridiculous, I 
left it right there. (She starts left.) 
Cuuck (Sinking into chair sadly): It’s 
not there, Mom. 


Mom (Looking annoyed and tapping 
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Mom (Turning): What do you mean? 
Cuuck: I—I was desperate, Mom. 





I had to do something. I thought 
that if I gave your candy to Dorothy, 
maybe I could borrow the car and 
run downtown and get another box 
before Dad remembered about it. 
But I—I guess crime doesn’t pay. 

Mom: Well, now Chuck, of course you 
shouldn’t have done it without ask- 
ing me but I understand how upset 
you were. And maybe we can still 
have our candy. What do you 
think, Dad? 

Dap (Smiling): Oh, it’s quite possible. 
That is, if nothing else happens. 

Mom: And just what do you mean by 
that? 

Dap: Well, you said you wanted a 
surprise and it wouldn’t surprise me 
if you were going to get it. (Looking 
toward window right) I think I just 
saw Dorothy Conway coming ra- 
pidly up our front path. (Doorbell) 

FREDDIE: I’ll let her in. (He goes off.) 

Cuuck: Dorothy — but what can she 
want now? 

Dororuy (Rushing in holding box): 
This is the last straw? I tell you, 
this is the last straw. (Brandishing 
the box) He thinks I’m a lemon. A 
lemon! 

Cuuck: But Dot... 

Dorotuy: No, don’t try to say any- 
thing. My father wanted to come 
over when he saw it but I said I’d 
come myself. (Opening box and 
showing lemon squeezer) A lemon 
squeezer. He gives me a lemon 
squeezer. Can you imagine any- 
thing more insulting? (She bangs 
box down on table.) 

Mom (Going to table and picking up 


squeezer): Why, Henry, it’s the lemon 

squeezer I’ve been telling you to 

buy for weeks. 

Dap: Of course. I told you I finally 
remembered. 

Freppy: I thought it was candy. 

Cuuck: You told me it was candy. 
(Turning to Dororny) Listen, Dot— 
you’ve got to listen to me. I thought 
it was a box of candy. Didn’t I, 
Mom? 

Mom: Yes, dear, you did. And so did 
I. Dorothy, I’m just as disappointed 
as you are. 

Dororny: You — you are? 

Mom: Yes, dear. I haven’t received a 
valentine either. 

Dap (Rising with a little cough): It 
seems to me that this valentine situa- 
tion is getting rather involved and 
something ought to be done about it. 
(He takes car keys from pocket.) 
Chuck, here are the keys to the car. 
I believe you have the funds, so why 
don’t you take this young lady down 
town and buy her a box of candy. 

Cuuck (Taking keys): Gee, thanks, 
Dad. How about it, Dorothy? 

Dorotuy: Oh, Chuck, it would be 
wonderful. 

Cuuck (Taking Dororny by the arm): 
O.K. The biggest box we can get 
for five bucks. (Starting right) 

Dav (Going toward table left): Just a 
minute, you two. (They stop and 
Dap takes old-fashioned valentine and 
hands it to Dororuy.) This belongs 
to you, too, young lady. 

Dororuy (Laughing): Thanks — good- 
bye. (They go off right.) 

Mom (Crossly): And just why did you 

have to do that? 


Dap: But why not, Grace? You 
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wanted to give it to her, didn’t you? 

Mom: I did when I thought I had 
another valentine but now — well — 
well, it’s the only one you ever gave 
me. 

Dap (Going to her): But my dear, that’s 
just the trouble. I didn’t give it to 
you. 

Mom: You — you didn’t? 

Dap: No. I have no idea who did. I 
just assumed it was one of those 
Romeos you used to go around with, 
and every year when you’ve put it 
out, it’s been like waving a red flag. 

Mom (Laughing): Well, to think of 
that, after all these years. Now — 
now, I wonder who did send me that. 

Dap: My dear, don’t you think it’s a 
bit late to go into that now? 

Mom: Yes, I suppose it is but I can’t 
help wondering. 

Dap: And besides this year, I — I did 
do something. 

Mom: You did? Oh, Henry. (Door- 
bell) Freddie, answer the door. It 
must be my valentine from your 
father. (FREDDIE runs off right.) Is 
—is that what it is, Henry? Did 
you order some candy or — or some 
flowers to be delivered? 

Dap: No, my dear, I didn’t order any- 
thing delivered. Just a little some- 


thing I thought you’d like. (He takes 
out case and opens it.) 

Mom: Pearls. Why, they’re lovely! 

Dap: Genuine artificial pearls, guar- 
anteed. 

Mom: Oh, Henry, it’s the best Valen- 
tine’s Day I’ve ever had. 

FrREppIE (Enters holding very large 
valentine folded up): Me, too. 

Dap: What do you mean by me too, 
son? 

FreppiE: The best Valentine’s Day I 
ever had. 

Mom: Oh. 
Freddie? 

FreppIE: No one. But I saw Minnie 
Davis running away and she left me 
a valentine. You know, Mom, 
maybe I’ll talk to the gang and see if 
we can’t let Minnie play with us. 
She’s all right. 

Mom: Well, I think that’s wonderful, 
Freddie. And all because she sent 
you a valentine. But aren’t you 
going to let us see it? 

FrepDDIE: Well, O.K., if you want to. 
(He quickly unfolds valentine which 
is very large ugly comic and holds it 
so Mom and Dap and audience can 
see tt. Solemnly) It’s beautiful. It’s 
the best worst one I’ve ever seen. 

THE END 


Who was at the door, 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


To My VALENTINE 

Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Dad wears a busi- 
ness suit and Mom a housedress. Dorothy 
wears a sweater and skirt, the boys slacks 
and jackets. Tom and Dad both wear 
overcoats when they enter. Freddie wears 
jeans and a sweater. 

Properties: Three different and grotesque 
comic valentines, an old-fashioned valen- 
tine, newspaper, glass or plastic lemon 
squeezer in large box similar in shape to a 
candy box, pearl necklace in box, five 
dollar bill in wallet, saw, car keys. 
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Setting: A modern living room. There is an 
entrance at right to hall and front door, 
and one at left to the rest of the house. 
In the right wall upstage from the entrance 
is a window. At apoee center is a fire- 
place with a mantel over it. Upstage left 
is a card table with a straight chair in 
back of it. On the table are papers, paints, 
crayons, and several large square white en- 
velopes. There is a small table with a tele- 
phone on it against the left wall. Down- 
stage left and right are easy chairs. Other 
chairs, tables, lamps, and bric-a-brae fur- 
nish the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





Washington Marches On 


(A Living Newspaper) 
by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
ScENE 1 
AUGUSTINE WASHINGTON, Virginia 
planter 
SCENE 2 
Betty WASHINGTON, 13 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 14 
SAMUEL WASHINGTON, 12 
Mary BALL WASHINGTON, their mother 


ScENE 3 
LorD FAIRFAX 
LAWRENCE WASHINGTON 
GEROGE WASHINGTON, almost 16 


ScENE 4 
ANNE FarrRFAxX WASHINGTON 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 20 


ScENE 5 
GENERAL BRADDOCK 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 23 
lst SOLDIER 
2ND SOLDIER 
3RD SOLDIER 
ScENE 6 
Betry WASHINGTON LEwis, 25 
Mary BALL WASHINGTON 


ScENE 7 
VoIcE FROM AUDIENCE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 43 
Joun ADAMS 

Scene 8 
lst SENTRY 
2np SENTRY 
MESSENGER 


ScENE 9 
MarTHA WASHINGTON 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 46 
ORDERLY 
MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 


ScENE 10 
lst NEWSBOY 
2nD NEWSBOY 

ScENE 11 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 52 
Ney Custis, 6 


ScENE 12 
CHANCELLOR LIVINGSTON 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 57 
VoIcEs FROM AUDIENCE 


ScENE 13 
SCHOOLMASTER 


Scene 14 
Boys and Girxs with flags. 
Corus, any number of boys and girls. 


Note: This play may be staged as 
simply or as elaborately as desired, 
with or without costumes. CHORUS 
may sit on one side of the stage, or in 
the audience. If the play is given in 
front of a classroom, blackboard may 
be used for dates. Otherwise, large 
date-cards should be lined up against 
back wall as play progresses. 

SETTING: On stage are two chairs and a 
table holding paper, ink and quill pen. 
Any scenes requiring furniture take 
place near these furnishings. All other 
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scenes take place at other parts of the 
stage. 

Cuorvus: When was he born, George 

Washington? 
What was the place and date? 

Soto (Holding up card or writing on 
blackboard: Born — 17382): 
Seventeen hundred thirty-two. 
Virginia, the State. 


ScENE 1 
At Rise: AUGUSTINE WASHINGTON, @ 
Virginia planter, comes in excitedly, 
goes to table, takes paper and quill and 
begins to write. 
AvuGuSTINE (As he writes): 
Wakefield on the Potomac 
February 22, 1732 
Lawrence and Augustine 
Washington 
Appleby School. England 
My Dear Sons: It is with great 


pleasure that I inform you that you 
now have a half-brother, born this 
very day. The baby and his mother 


are doing well. We have decided, 
after some discussion, to name him 
George. Unfortunately it may be 
some years before you will be able to 
make his acquaintance. 

I trust you are doing well in your 
studies and working diligently. I 
trust also that you are enjoying this 
acquaintance with our mother coun- 
try. Enclosed you will find a draft of 
money for your use, over and above 
expenses, in celebration of the happy 
event that has taken place today. 
Your affectionate father, Augustine 
Washington. (He nods with satisfac- 
tion, seals letter, hurries out with it.) 


Cuorvus: Washington marches on! 
* * * a 


Cuorus: How did he grow, George 
Washington? 

Soo: Strong as a sturdy tree. 

Cuorus: Did he have hopes and 
youthful dreams? 

Soto (Holding up card or writing on 
blackboard: 1746—To Sea?): He 
wanted to go to sea! 


ScENE 2 

Art Rise: GeorGe, Berry, and SAMUEL 
hurry in with packet of mail. 

Berry: What will Uncle Joseph’s letter 
say, | wonder . . . about your going 
to sea, George? I hope he doesn’t 
say you should. 

GrorGE: When I want to go so badly, 
Betty? 

Berry: But I don’t like to think of you 
going so far away. And it’s so 
dangerous. That’s what Mama says. 

SAMUEL: George isn’t afraid of danger. 
Are you, George? 

Berry: I wonder if Uncle Joseph knows 
how anxious we’ve been, waiting to 
hear from him? (Takes up letter, tries 
to look through envelope) It certainly 
takes a long time for a letter to get 
from Longon, England, to Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia. 

GerorGE: Too long. I’ve had my things 
packed for weeks. And Lawrence 
has the promise of a commission in 
the Navy for me. All I need is for 
Mother to say yes. (Sighs) I wish 
she’d listen to brother Lawrence, in- 
stead of asking Uncle Joseph. 

Berry: She thinks Lawrence is too 
young to give advice. 

SAMUEL: He’s twenty-eight. 
old! 

GrorGce: And he’s married to’ Anne 
Fairfax, and he’s been in the Navy 
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fighting in the West Indies, and he’s 
master of Mount Vernon, and... 

Betty: Still, Mama thinks Uncle 
Joseph knows best. You know how 
she has depended on him, ever since 
Father died. 

GEORGE: Well, there’s a good chance 
he’ll say yes, anyway. (Calls) Mother! 
Mother! The letter has come from 
London. From Uncle Joseph. 

Mrs WasHINGTON (Hurrying in ex- 
citedly): The letter! Did I hear you 
say the letter has come? At last. 
(She takes it, hesitates.) I trust your 
Uncle’s judgment is the same as 
mine. (Opens letter) Hmmmm. (Reads 
to herself while others watch) 

) Berry: What does he say, Mama? 

GrorGE (Anziously): May I go? 

Mrs. WASHINGTON: Listen to this: “I 
understand that you have some 
thoughts of putting your son George 
to sea. I think he had better be put 
apprentice to a tinker. The common 
sailor has no liberties . . . they will use 
him like a dog.” (To Grorcre) Do 
you hear, George? It is not only 
dangerous to go to sea, but they’d 
use you like a dog! So... it is de- 
cided. After this excellent advice 
from your Uncle, assuredly you 
must not go to sea. What else is there 
in the post, Betty? (She and Berry 
exit one side, looking at mail. GEORGE 
and SAMUEL start out other side.) 

GeorGE (Obviously disappointed): 
Want to drive stakes for me, 
Sammy? I suppose there’s nothing 
to do now but practice with Father’s 
surveying instruments. (Brightens) 
There’s something like an ocean .. . 
an endless sea . . . about the wilder- 

ness. If I could be a surveyor in the 
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wilderness, I wouldn’t mind not 
going to sea... very much. (They 
exit.) 

Cuorvs: Washington marches on! 

Cuorus: When did he help survey the 
lands that rich Lord Fairfax had? 

Soto (Holding up card or writing on 
blackboard: 1748-52 — Surveyor): 
Seventeen hundred forty-eight . . * 
when he was still a lad. 


ScENE 3 

At Rise: Lorp Farrrax and J.aw- 
ENCE enter. LAWRENCE takes a paper 
from his pocket, holds it out. 

LAWRENCE: What do you think of this, 
Lord Fairfax? 

Lorp Farrrax: What is it? (Peers at 
paper, takes small magnifying glass 
from pocket) A map? 

LAWRENCE: Do you recognize it? 

Lorp Farrrax (Studying paper): A 
map of the South Meadow here at 
Mount Vernon, is it not? Very care- 
fully done. Neat. Accurate, as far 
as I can judge. Excellent workman- 
ship. Did your young brother, 
George, do it? I have seen him with 
his instruments, again and again. 

LAWRENCE: Yes, George did it. Amaz- 
ing, how serious he is about his 
maps. For a lad not quite sixteen . . . 

Lorp Farrrax: He has skill. Ambition. 
Patience. Self-discipline. I have 
been wondering, Lawrence, about. 
the thousands of acres of wilderness 
I own west of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Settlers are moving in, tak- 
ing what land they want, cutting 
timber, building cabins. I feel I 
should have my boundaries marked, 

to establish ownership. Do you 

think George would care to help? 
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LAWRENCE: Do I think... ! There he 
comes now, Lord Fairfax, over the 
hill. I am sure he can answer your 
question better than I. (Calls) 
George! Over here, George! 

Lorp Farrrax (Looking at map again): 
A nice piece of work. Very nice in- 
deed. (GrorGE enters with tripod.) 

GrorGE: Good morning, Lawrence. 
And Lord Fairfax, sir. 

LAWRENCE: Lord Fairfax has a ques- 
tion to ask you, George. 

GerorGE: To ask me? 

Lorp Farrrax: And not about fox- 
hunting, either. Or horses. (Clears 
throat) You are interested in survey- 
ing, I notice... 

GerorGE: Yes, sir. Very much, sir. 

Lorp Farrrax: And how far along are 

you? 

GeorGE: I still have a great deal to 
learn. But I’m not too bad, am I, 
Lawrence? 

Lorp Farrrax: Would you be able to 
start in three weeks? On March 11, 
say? 

GerorcE: Start what, sir? 

Lorp Farrrax: I am planning to have 
my wilderness lands surveyed. Would 
you care to be one of the party? I 
will pay you well. 

Gerorce (Eagerly): Would I! Would I, 
sir! Oh, let me get some of my maps 
to show you .. . (He runs out. 
LAWRENCE and Lorp FAIRFAX, 
amused, follow.) 

Cuorvus: George Washington marches 
on! 

* * * * 
Cuorus: When did Mount Vernon 
come to him — 
his brother’s large estate? 
Soro. (Holding up card or writing on 


blackboard: 1752—Gets Mt. Ver- 
non): Seventeen hundred fifty-two, 
dropped from the hands of fate. 


ScENE 4 

At Rise: ANNE FarrFrax . WASHING- 
TON and GEORGE enter, talking earn- 
estly. 

AnnE: I need your help, George. 

GrorGE: You know I will do anything 
I can, Anne. But I cannot bring 
Lawrence back . . . or your little 


daughter. To think of losing them 
both, so close together! 

ANNE: Within a few weeks of each 
other. That was July. Now it is 
November, and the ache is still in 
my heart. They say that time heals 

But, oh, how slowly, 


all sorrows. 
George. 

GerorceE: I know. I miss Lawrence too, 
more than I can say. He was so 
much more to me than a half- 
brother. Had he been full brother | 
and father combined, I could not | 
have loved him more. 

ANNE: I am glad you had those months 
with him in the Bahamas last winter 
.. . though I missed him terribly at 
the time. 

GerorGE: We were so hopeful the mild 
air would help him. And for a while 
it did, you know. But (Giving gesture 
of despair) . . . And so young, only 
thirty-four. 

ANNE (After a pause): George, I want 
your advice — as a brother-in-law, 
not as one of the executors of the 
estate. Lawrence left.you a large 
interest in Mount Vernon, and you 
have always loved the place. Don’t 
you think you should take it over? 
I have no wish to be burdened with 
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so many acres of farm land. I know 
nothing about farming. 

GEorGE (Figuring on back of envelope) : 
No place in the world means more to 
me than Mount Vernon. But, as 
Lawrence’s wife, you must have a 
fair return. (Figures) How would it 
be if I paid you eighty thousand 
pounds of tobacco yearly? 

AnnE: Isn’t eighty thousand pounds of 
tobacco a great deal, George? 

GrorGeE: I would gladly pay it. 

AnnE: You are more than fair. You 
are generous! And it will be such a 
load off my mind to know you are 
here, carrying on as master of Mount 
Vernon. You will be very busy, 
George . . . with all those acres, and 
Lawrence’s wish for you to enter the 
militia . . . and the House of Bur- 
gesses. 

GrorGE: Yes, I shall be very busy. 
But that is exactly what I like. And 
now, shall we go check the accounts? 
(They exit.) 

Cxorus: Washington marches on! 


* * * * 


CHORUS: 

When did he fight in what is called 
the French and Indian War? 

Soto (Holding up card or writing on 
blackboard: 1754-58, French & In- 
dian War): 

Seventeen fifty-four to eight, 
with hardships by the score. 


ScENE 5 
At Rise: GENERAL Brappock, brand- 
ishing his sword, crosses stage ex- 
citedly. 
Brappock (Shouting): Hold ranks! 
Hold ranks! Take the fire of the 


enemy like men. I command you to 
hold ranks. (GrorGE WASHINGTON 
rushes in to catch up with GENERAL 
BRADDOCK. ) 

WasHINnGTon: General Braddock! Gen- 
eral Braddock . . . if you will order 
the men to scatter, sir... . Let them 
meet the enemy under cover instead 
of out in the open. I know how these 
Indians and French fight, from be- 
hind trees... . 

Brappock (Striding out): My men will 
stand in ranks, Washington, as they 
are bidden, without breach of dis- 
cipline. (Exits) 

WasHINGTON: But, sir. . . (Exits after 
Brappock. Three SoLpDIERS stagger 
in.) 

ist SoLpiER: Let’s get out of here, any- 
where. Anywhere! 

2np Souprer: Where did the shots 
come from? Did you see the enemy? 

3D SoutprEeR: The shots come from all 
directions. No one sees the enemy. 

ist SoLpDIER: We make easy targets in 
our red coats. 

2NnD SoupiER: Did you see Braddock’s 
aide-de-camp, Colonel Washington? 
He strode among us soldiers, calm as 
ice, trying to get us to retreat in or- 
derly fashion. His horse was shot 
out from under him. 

lst Souprer: Aye, and he mounted 
another. 

2np Souprer: Men were slaughtered all 
around him, but he wasn’t even 
wounded. 

3RD SoupreEr: I could follow a man like 
that! Would to heaven he were in 
charge here. (They stagger out.) 

Cuorvs: Washington marches on! 


* * * * 
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Corvus: 

When did he marry, settle down 
on the land he loved so well? 

Soio (Holding up card or writing on 
blackboard: 1759-75, Farmer): 
Seventeen hundred fifty-nine, 

a happy date to tell. 


ScENE 6 

At Rise: Mary Batt WASHINGTON 
comes in with sewing, sits and works. 
Soon Berry WasHineton Lewis 
hurries in with newspapers. She 
greets her mother affectionately, and 
takes off wraps as she talks. 

Berry: Oh, Mama, have you seen the 
papers — from Fredericksburg and 
Alexandria? I was afraid you hadn’t, 
so I took the ferry over . . . I couldn’t 
wait to show you. 

Mrs. Wasuincton: About George’s 
wedding? 


Betty: Yes, look! (Shows a paper) A 
long account, and so glowing, Mama. 
The charming and beautiful young 


widow, Martha Custis, and the 
handsome and gallant young officer, 
George Washington! 

Mrs. WasHincton (Looking at paper): 
She will be a great help to George in 
many ways. Perhaps I should not 
say it out loud . . . but I can’t help 
thinking that her fortune will not 
come amiss. I hear it is a large one. 

Berry (Sitting down): And, imagine, a 
ready-made family for George! Jacky 
six, and Pasty four. I can imagine 
how he loves them. 

Mrs. WasHINGTON (Reading): “In the 
church where the wedding was 
solemnized there was a bright show 
of resplendent uniforms with their 
gold lace and scarlet coats. Later 
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the bridegroom, himself clad in 
shining blue and silver and scarlet, 
rode beside the coach that bore his 
bride homeward . . .” (Looks up) 
George has done well, Betty. I al- 
ways knew he would. 

Berry: And remember how he wanted 
to go to sea? And how Uncle Joseph 
agreed with you that he shouldn’t? 

Mrs. WasuincTon: Indeed I remem- 
ber. How different his life would 
have been! Come, let us move closer 
to the grate. There is a January 
chill in the air today. (They ezit.) 

Cuorvs: Washington marches on! 

* * *”~ * 

CuHorvs: 

When did the Revolution start — 
that placed him in command. 

Soto (Holding up card or writing on 
blackboard: 1775-83, Commander-in- 
chief) : 

Seventeen seventy-five. In June 
he took the task in hand. 


ScENE 7 

At Rise: Jonn ApaAms enters, takes 
place behind table. 

Voice FROM AUDIENCE: Sh! 
Adams is about to speak. Sh! 

Apams: Gentlemen of the second 
Continental Congress — We are 
agreed that we must prepare to de- 
fend ourselves against British tyr- 
anny immediately. To my mind the 
choice of commander of the conti- 
nental armies is easy enough. There 
is no soldier in America to be com- 
pared with Colonel George Washing- 
ton of Virginia, either in experience 
or distinction. Heis gallant, straight- 
forward, earnest. (Looks up) Did I 
glimpse the Colonel leaving the room 


John 





in confusion just now? Run after 
him, attendant. Bring him back! 
(Resumes speech.) I move that 
Congress, meeting here in solemn as- 
sembly in Philadelphia, put the 
gentleman from Virginia in charge of 
the American army! (Cheers, shouts 
of “Aye, aye’ from audience) His 
skill and experience as an officer, his 
independent fortune, great talents, 
and excellent universal character, 
would unite the colonies better than 
any other person in the union.” 
(More cheers from audience, calls for 
“George Washington!” and “Colonel 
Washington.”” WASHINGTON enters 
slowly. JoHN ADAMS steps up, escorts 
him to table, then sits down.) 

WasHINGTON: I beg it to be remem- 
bered by every gentleman in this 
room, that I this day declare with 
the utmost sincerity I do not think 
myself equal to the command I am 
honored with. I cannot refuse a call 
to serve my country. As to pay, I 
will have none of it. I do not wish to 
make any profit from the war. I 
shall keep an accounting of my ex- 
penses, and that is all I desire. 
(Cheers from audience. JoHN ADAMS 
grasps WASHINGTON’S hand, and 
they exit together.) 

Cuorus: Washington marches on! 

+ * * + 

CHorvUs: 

Month after month the army fought, 
and often on the run! 

Month after month of toil and trial, 
and never a battle won. 

Soto (Holding up card or writing on 
blackboard: 1776, Crosses Delaware): 
Then on a bitter Christmas night 
Washington staged a famous fight. 
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ScEenE 8 

At Rise: Two SENTRIES enter, pace 
back and forth. 

lst Sentry: No morning ever has gone 
more slowly. (Slaps arms to keep 
warm) How soon do you think they 
will send back news? 

2nD SENTRY: For the hundredth time, 
don’t expect news till noonday, at 
the earliest. (Looks at watch) Eleven 
o’clock. Calm down, brother. 

ist Sentry: If only I could have gone 
along. 

2npD SENTRY: Someone had to stay be- 
hind to guard the camp. You and I 
are as good as the next. (Stomps feet) 
It’s blasted cold. 

Ist Sentry: Noonday at the earliest? 

2np Sentry: Look here. They didn’t 
leave till after midnight. (He shud- 
ders) And what a Christmas mid- 
night! Sleet. Bitter cold. The 
Delaware choked with cakes of float- 
ing ice. Do you think it a quick and 
easy task to transport 2400 men 
across the river on such a night? 
Even with the best planning? 

Ist Sentry: They say General Wash- 
ington had it all worked out to the 
smallest detail. 

2np Sentry: Naturally. Still, after the 
crossing, they had to march nine 
miles through snow and cold to 
Trenton. You think that can be 
done in a moment? 

ist Sentry: No. . . 000. 

2np Sentry: I say if they arrived at 
Trenton an hour after sunrise they 
did well. And then. You expect they 
could march right in and take the 
town? Against those well-armed 
German soldiers the British hired to 











guard it? (Pounds hands together) 

You expect too much. 

ist Sentry: I am counting on Christ- 
mas. I am counting on those Hes- 
sians drinking too much, and cele- 
brating too much, last night. 

2NnD SENTRY: Even so, taking a town is 
not easy. And have you reason to 
suppose our luck has changed? Re- 
treat. Retreat. Retreat. That has 
been our record. Have we won a 
battle yet — answer me that? 

ist Sentry (Grudgingly): No. . . 000. 
But this! We ave all fired with the 
wish to give General Washington a 
Christmas present. A victory — at 
last. 

2nD SENTRY: A wish. That’s all very 
well. But wishes don’t win battles. 
Though heaven knows a victory is a 
Christmas present that would warm 
all our hearts. (Bitterly) They need 
warming. (Stomps) And not only 
our hearts. 

ist Sentry: Noonday! 

2ND SENTRY: Remember, a messenger 
would have to get back the nine 
miles from Trenton, and cross the 
river again. After the battle. 

ist Sentry (Stubbornly) : If the victory 
were a quick one. . . (They pace back 
and forth in silence. In a few mo- 
ments a MESSENGER runs in.) 

Sentries (Challenging him): Halt! 
Who goes there? 

MESSENGER (Saluting): Messenger 
from General Washington in Tren- 
ton. 

Sentries (Eagerly): Speak up, lad. 
What news? 

MESSENGER: We crossed the river on 

the barges without mishap, in spite 

of the sleet and bumping ice. 





lst Sentry: Yes, yes, you crossed the 
river. But the battle? Do we hold 
Trenton? 

MESSENGER: We marched the nine 
miles without mishap, arriving after 
sun-up, deploying to enter by differ. 
ent roads. 

2np Sentry: Naturally, by different 
roads. We know the General had it 
all planned. But the Hessians? Did 
they put up a good fight? 

MESSENGER: There was no place for 
them to run. They were casi 
drugged from too much celebrating} 
last night. We had no losses to 
speak of. 

Senrriges: And the Hessians? 

MeEsseNGER: They lost their com- 
mander and forty-one others — 

dead. It was all over in less than | 





hour. We captured thirty officers 
and more than a thousand men. 

Sentires (Throwing up their hats): As 
victory! A victory! A Christmas 
present for General Washington! 
Come, let’s tell the others. (Go ow 
with MrEssENGER) Our first victory 
in the war... 

Cuorvus: Washington marches on! 


* * * * 


CHoRvs: 
Success was brief. Then more retrea 
through countryside and gorge. 
What was the time that tried men’s 

souls? 

Soto (Holding up card or writing on 
blackboard: 1777-8, Valley Forge): 
The winter at Valley Forge. 
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ScENE 9 
At Rise: MARTHA WASHINGTON enters 
with knitting, sits and works busily. 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON enters, paces 
back and forth deep in thought. 

Martua: You are worried, George. 
(Pause) Are you angry with me for 
coming? After you wrote that I 
would be much more comfortable at 
Mount Vernon? 

WasHINGTON (Going to her affection- 
ately): No. No. Iam not angry with 
you, Martha. Assuredly you would 
be more comfortable at Mount 
Vernon. Valley Forge is not re- 
nowned for its comforts! But you 
have been a cheering note in a bleak 
landscape ever since you came, my 
dear. The soldiers feel it. Especially 
the sick and wounded you so kindly 
visit. 

Martua: Oh, I’m glad. 

Wasuineton: And the ones who get 
the socks you knit think you are an 
angel from heaven! I wonder if you 
realize how much a pair of warm 
socks means in Valley Forge? 

Martua: I think so, George. 

GrorGE (Bursting out impatiently): 

Socks .. . mittens... coats... 

shoes ... uniforms. . . why don’t we 

get our supplies? Bread ... meat... 
ammunition ... guns... we need 
everything, Martha. Everything! 

That’s why I am worried. Congress 

is so disorganized and inefficient. 

Why, these days, we scarcely have 

what can be called a government. 

Martua: I suppose the British mov- 

ing into Philadelphia didn’t help 

matters. You say Congress is in 
exile at York. It has probably lost 





enters 
usily. 


heart. (Hastily) Though, of course, 
I understand nothing about politics. 
WasHineton: Lost heart! Lost head, 
I should say. (Paces angrily) And to 
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think that just twenty miles from 

here General Howe and his officers 
are having a gay winter social season 
in Philadelphia! His men are warm 
and well-fed. They live in ease and 
comfort. While my men are starv- 
ing and freezing! Yet naked as they 
are, Martha (There is a catch in his 
voice.) . . . they show incomparable 
patience and loyalty. Ah, Thomas 
Paine is right . . ° this is indeed a 
time that tries men’s souls. Mine 
included. 

Marrtua: Is there no way out? 

Wasuineoton: None that I can see at 
the moment, unless Congress can 
pull itself together. How can we 
have an army without supplies? And 
the men have not been paid for 
months! (OrpERLY enters, salutes.) 

OrDERLY: The Marquis de Lafayette 
to see you, sir. 

WasuincTon: Lafayette! Show him in 
immediately. 

Martua (Rising): Perhaps I should 
leave... 

Wasuineton: Not until you have 
greeted our young friend, Martha. 
He, too, is a bright light on a bleak 
horizon. (LAFAYETTE enters, salutes. 
He and GENERAL WASHINGTON greet 
each other affectionately.) My dear 
Lafayette! 

LaFAYETTE: General Washington! 

WasHIncTon: You have met my wife 
once before. (She and LAFAYETTE 
bow.) The soldiers here call her Lady 
Washington. 

Martnua (Smiling at LAFAYETTE as she 
exits): It is my reward for darning 
their socks, Marquis! 

LaFAYETTE: I could not wait to bring 
you the news, sir. 






































WasHIncton : News? 

LAFAYETTE (Taking letter from inner 
pocket): A secret letter, from friends 
in France. There is every reason to 
believe that France will soon declare 
war on England, and support our 
cause with money and supplies. 

WasHINGTON: Can it be true! Soon, 
you say? 

LAFAYETTE (Showing letter): Very soon. 
Indeed, I am informed that a hand- 
some sum of money is already on the 
way. 

WASHINGTON (Much relieved): What is 
it they say .. . that it is always dark- 
est just before the dawn? Come, we 
must tell Martha. (They exit.) 

Cuorvus: Washington marches on! 


* * * * 


Cuorus: 
Year after year the war dragged on, 
the verdict still not won. 
And then the battle of Yorktown 
came. 
SoLo (Holding up card or writing on 
blackboard: 1781, Yorktown): 
Seventeen eighty-one. 


ScENE 10 

At Rise: Newssoys run across stage 
shouting, waving papers. 

Ist Newssoy: Extra! Extra! Corn- 
wallis surrenders after three-week 
siege. Washington takes 8000 men. 
Victory! Victory! (Ezits) 

2np Newspoy: The most decisive 
battle of the war. Washington wins 
at Yorktown. The war is over! 
(Exits) 

Cuorvus: Washington marches on! 
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Cxorvus: But still a treaty to be signed 
before our land was free! 
SoLo: 
The General had to keep command 
till seventeen eighty-three. 
Cuorvs: 
And then, at Christmas, home again! 
Mount Vernon. Home, at last. 
Soto (Holding up card or writing on 
blackboard: 1784-8, Farmer): 
Seventeen eighty-four to eight. 
And, oh, the time went fast. 


ScENE 11 

At Rise: WASHINGTON enters, sits a! 
table, begins to write. 

WASHINGTON (Writing): To the Mar. 
quis de Lafayette, many greetings. 
At length, my dear Marquis, I am 
become a private citizen on the 
banks of the Potomac; and under the 
shadow of my own vine and my own, 
fig-tree, free from the bustle of a 
camp and the busy scenes of public 
life, I am solacing myself with those 
tranquil enjoyments of which a 
soldier can have very little concep- 
tion. I have not only retired from all 
public employments, but I am retir- 
ing within myself . (NELLY 
Custis comes in a little tentatively.) 

Newiy: Grandfather. Grandfather, 
you promised to show me the new 
little colt . . . (WASHINGTON smiles, 
puts down quill, and goes out with 
NELLY.) 

Cuorvus: Washington marches on! 









+ + * x 
CHORUS: 
When was he called to serve again? 
Washington, President! 
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Soto (Holding up card or writing on 
blackboard: 1789-97, President): 
Seventeen hundred eighty-nine. 
Two terms, eight years, he spent. 


ScENE 12 

Ar Rise: CHANCELLOR LIVINGSTON, 
carrying a Bible, and GrorcrE WaAsH- 
INGTON enter. 

Livineston (Holding out Bible): Do 
you solemnly swear that you will 
faithfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will, 
to the best of your ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States? 

WASHINGTON: I do solemnly swear that 
I will faithfully execute the office of 
President of the United States, and 
will, to the best of my ability, pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States. (Bends 
to kiss Bible. Then, solemnly, with 
bowed head . . .) So help me, God. 

Livineston (To audience): Long live 
George Washington, President of the 
United States! 

AUDIENCE (Cheering) : Long live George 
Washington. Long live the father of 
our country. Hail to the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. (WasH- 
INGTON and LIVINGSTON exit.) 

lst Voice FROM AUDIENCE: Did you 
hear? He won’t accept a salary as 
President. 

2nD Voice: Nor did he take a salary all 
those years he was commander-in- 
chief. 

3rD Voice: Imagine, he fears he is not 
good enough for the post! 

4rH Voice: Who would be good enough 
if he isn’t? 


SEVERAL: No one. 
thirteen States. 
5TH Voice: Poor man, we snatch him 

away from Mount Vernon again. 
We demand much of him. 
SEVERAL: We need him. We need him! 
AUDIENCE: Long live George Washing- 
ton, President of the United States! 
Cuorvs: Washington marches on! 


No one in our 


* * * 


Cuorus: When did he die, George 
Washington? 

Soto (Holding up card or writing on 
blackboard: 1799 — Died): 
Seventeen ninety-nine. 

Corvus: But he still lives on in our 

minds and hearts, 
and will till the end of time! 


Scene 13 

At Rise: SCHOOLMASTER eniers, with 
books. 

ScHOOLMASTER: Boys of the Latin 
School of Fredericksburg, sad news 
has just reach us from Mount 
Vernon, this December day. George 
Washington is dead! The father of 
our country is dead. 

He was our friend . . . almost our 
neighbor, when he lived across the 
river at Ferry Farm years ago. And 
many of you remember his mother 
when she lived on Charles Street 
next door to her daughter and grand- 
children. 

George Washington is dead. In 
him were united such qualities of 
greatness as seldom appear in one 
man. How long he served our coun- 
try! How well he served it — as 
soldier, patriot, statesman, citizen! 








Boys, open your copy books and 
write these words on the title page 
where you will see them often: 
“George Washington — first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.”’ 

Our beloved commander-in-chief, 
our first President, is dead. But he 
will never be forgotten. Other 
heroes, other statesmen, will come 
and go, but the memory of George 


Washington is here to stay. 
solemnly, and exits) 
Cuorvs: Washington marches on! 


(Nods 


* a * * 


ScENE 14 
Berore Curtain: A procession of boys 
and girls of the present generation 
march across the stage carrying flags, 
chanting: “‘Washington marches on!” 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


WASHINGTON Marcugs ON 


Characters: 26 male; 7 female; male and 
female extras. (This is a maximum cast; 
many of the parts may be doubled up.) 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: If costumes are used, all the charac- 
ters should wear costumes appropriate for 


Properties: Paper, ink, quill pen, packet of 
mail, map, magnifying glass, tri 
lng newspapers, knitting, letters, Bible, 
books ‘ 


Setting: On stage are two chairs and a table 
holding paper, ink and quill pen. If a 
blackboard is used, it should be placed 
at a downstage corner of the stage. 





the time and place of their particular 
scenes. Lighting: No special effects. 
Just Published! 
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with common sense in presenting the important health and safety facts. 
She offers exciting dramatizations and memorable rhymes of such everyday 
needs as getting enough sleep, eating the proper foods, repairing defective 
wiring, and the perennial necessity for caution in crossing the street. 
Teachers and youth leaders will be grateful for this unusual collection on 
the vital themes of health and safety. 
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The Little Whittler 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 

ANTONIO STRADIVARI, the little whittler 

ene \ his brothers 

SALVATOR 

ANGELINA, their sister 

THERESA, her friend 

NicHoLas AMATI, a violin maker 

NARRATOR 

DANCERS, any number of couples 

Time: The seventeenth century. 

Pace: A street in Cremona, Italy. 

BerorE Rise: Narrator enters on apron 
of stage. 

NARRATOR: We are going to bring you 
the story of a little boy in Cremona, 
Italy, almost three hundred years 
ago. He was born in 1644, the son 
of poor parents who had little to 
offer their children. Sometimes they 

-even had to go hungry. Antonio 
Stradivari, the young hero of our 
play, little dreamed that some day 
his name would be famous, and that 
people all over the world would know 
about him, especially musicians, be- 
cause he came to make the most 
beautiful violins the world has ever 
known. His brother Giulio learned 
to play the fiddle, and his other 
brother Salvator, loved to sing. The 
two of them went about the streets 
performing for the public and col- 
lecting coins for their talents, but 
their brother Antonio could do 
nothing but whittle, whittle, whittle. 
Every stick, every piece of wood that 
he found took shape under his 
whittling hands, and became a dag- 
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ger, a boat, a bowl and innumerable 
other things. But . . . let us listen in 
as the three brothers, their sister and 
a little friend are watching a car- 
nival in the streets of Cremona. 
(Exits) 

At Rise: ANTONIO is sitting on a rude 
wooden bench, whitiling a cradle, 
Giulio walks about picking at the 
strings of his fiddle, SALVATOR stands 
nearby, and the two girls stand at 
right of the bench watching ANTONIO. 
Gay music is heard off-stage as four 
or five couples enter right in costumes 
and masks, and do a gay Italian 
dance, then dance off stage. THERESA 
and ANGELINA begin to dance to- 
gether as the dancers leave the stage. 
Stop, as the music ceases. 

ANGELINA (breathlessly): I would like 
to follow the people and dance at 
the carnival, if I only had pretty 
clothes, like theirs. 

TuereEsA (Looks down at her dress): 
Me, too. We haven’t any masks, 
either. (Sighs) But it’s fun to dance 
anyway. 

GiuLio: Now is the time for us to 
get rich, Salvator, at the carnival. 
I with my fiddling and you with 
your singing. 

SaLvaTor: I am not in the mood for 
singing. I hate being poor. 

Gruio (earnestly): And so do I. That 
is why I say that now is our chance 
to get rich. When people are happy, 
and make merry, they throw money 
around like grass seed, and why 





should we not have some of it? 

SaLvaTor: Maybe you are right 
Giulio . . . but I am still in no mood 
for singing. 

Griuuio: Hah, mood, what is that? 
(Airily) Just nonsense, that’s what. 
You can sing, mood or no mood. 

ANGELINA: Maybe we could go with 
you, and dance. 

Grutio: Where we are going is no 


place for girls. You know that 
Mother would not like it, if we took 
you along. 


ANGELINA (pouts): I don’t see why 
not. Why shouldn’t we try to get 
rich, too? 

Teresa: I would like some pretty 
dresses and some fine ribbons for 
my hair. 

SALVATOR (impatiently): Who wants 
to pay money to see a couple of 
shabby little maids kick their heels 
around? You’d better stay right 
here and wait for us. 

Grutio: Maybe, if we get enough of 
them, we will give you a penny or 
two. 

ANGELINA (scornfully): That I would 
like to see. 

Tueresa: Are you going, too, Antonio, 
to get rich? 

SaLvaTor (contemptuously): Him? 
What can he do besides whittle? 

AntTOoNIO (shakes his head): Salvator is 
right. I can do nothing but whittle. 
I can neither play nor sing, nor 
even dance. One note is about the 
same as another to me. 

Teresa: Well, then maybe you can 
stay here with us. 

Antonio (nods): Yes, I will stay and 
keep you company, Theresa, you 
and Angelina. And I will fashion 


this cradle for your doll. 

ANGELINA (eagerly): For me or 
Theresa, Antonio? 

Antonio (looks up): I will find another 
piece of wood and make one for 
each of you. 

TueEresa (claps her hands): That will 
be just wonderful. I have never 
had a cradle for my doll. (Crest 
fallen, as she remembers) I haven't 
even got a doll. (She begins to cry.) 

ANTONIO (soothingly): Never mind, 
Theresa. I will make you a doll, too. 

THERESA (interested): Out of wood? 

Antonio: Certainly. Out of wood. 
What else? It will be a very beauti- 
ful doll, you will see, with hair made 
of silken threads, and I will paint 
its eyes, and nose, and mouth. I 
will make it look like you. 

THERESA (eagerly): Of course, be- 
cause I will be its mother. 

ANGELINA: He made one for me, 
Theresa. It is beautiful. 

Grutio (impatiently): Who’s interested 
in dolls? Are you coming, Salvator? 

Sa.vaTor: Let’s go to the Duome with 
its great portico in front, for it is 
by the cathedral that all the people 
will be passing. 

Gruxio: Yes. Let’s hurry. People are 
in their merriest mood now, and will 
be very generous. 

SaLVATOR (pityingly): It’s a shame, 
Antonio, that you have no music 
in you. What’s all that whittling 
going to get you, anyway? 

Antonio: I don’t know. I just like 


to do it, that’s all. And if it gives 
pleasure to little girls like Angelina 
and Theresa, (Shrugs) why, then it 
gives pleasure to me. 

Grvuio: But it gets you no money. 
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You will be poor all your life. Gruuio (bows low to him): Good day 


or [SaLvATOR: Why don’t you sell the to you, good Signor Amati. 

things you make instead of giving Sanvator (bows): And may it be a 
her | them all away? pleasant day for you all day, Signor 
for 7GruL1I0: Yes. That would be a more Amati. 

sensible idea. Amati: Are you not the boys who 
will } ANTONIO: They don’t cost me any- played and sang yesterday in the 
ver | thing. They’re just made out of market place? 
est- | bits of wood I find. SALVATOR (bows again): We are the 
n’t | Grutio: Even so, if you sold them, same, Signor. 
'y.) | there would be some sense in AMAT! (reaches in his pocket and gives 
nd, | whittling your life away. each of them a gold coin): You did 
00. | ANTONIO (holds up the little cradle with very well, both of you, but you ran 

a laugh): Now who would want to away so fast I did not have a chance 
od, | pay money for this thing? to toss a coin into your hats. 
iti- | THERESA (loyally): I would, if I had Grouio (his eyes nearly popping out 
ade} any money, Antonio. I think it is of his head as he looks at the coin): 
int f very beautiful. A gold piece! Thank you, Signor. 

I } Anceiina: So do I, and my dolly will Thank you. 


think so, too. SatvaTor (tucks his into his pocket): 





be- f SatvaTor: Well, each according to his Signor is very generous. 
own taste. I think you are just Amatt: Not at all. Good talent should 
ne, } wasting your time, Antonio. be well rewarded. (Turns to ANn- 
GIULIO (points off stage right): Look, Tonio) And you, young man, do 
ted} here comes the great Amati down you not also play and sing? 
or? | the street. ANTONIO (somewhat flustered): No, 
ith | ANTONIO (puzzled): And who, pray, is Signor. I have no talents. (De- 
; is | the great Amati? jectedly) I have tried, but no music 
ple |SALVATOR (slaps his knee, and laughs will come out of me. Even the 
heartily): The boy hasn’t even heard violin will do nothing for me, and 
are § about Amati. when I try to sing, only a little 
vill } ANTontO: Should I have? squeak comes out, like this. (Makes 
Grutio: Of course you should have. a few squeaky noises) 
ne, | If you would take your mind off Amatt (laughs): Ah, well, we cannot 
sic | whittling once in a while, you would all be musicians. Some of us must 
ing | have heard that Nicholas Amati is a make the instruments that make the 
great violin maker in Cremona. music, like me, for instance. 
ike | ANGELINA: I have heard of him. (Jn Satvator: Our brother only whittles. 
ves | an awed voice) He is so rich that he Day in and day out, he whittles. 
ina § could buy all of Italy, if he wanted Gruxio: A waste of good time, I call 
it FJ to. it. 
SALVATOR (impatiently): That is an Amati (takes the cradle from ANTONIO’S 
ey. | exaggeration. (AMATI enters right.) hand): It is fine workmanship, lad. 
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You are clever with your hands. 
Antonio: You think so, Signor? 
Amati (nods): Yes. This is a very 

clever piece of work. Anyone who 

can fashion a piece of art like this 
has always a song in his heart. 

What is your name, boy? 

Antonio: It is Antonio Stradivari. 

Amati (thoughifully): Ah, yes. Hmm. 
How would you like to come and 
work for me, eh? 

Antonio: Work for you, Signor? 

Amati (brusquely): Yes. Work for me. 
Is there anything wrong with that? 

Antonio (quickly): Oh, no, Signor. 
Only . . . what could I do? You 
make violins, and I know nothing 
about violins. There is no music 
in me, not even with the violin. 

Amat! (confidentially as he gets closer 
to ANTONIO): Let me whisper a 
little secret to you. There is no 
music in me, either, but there is 
always a song in my heart. There 
are many ways of making music. 
Some people play, others sing. Some 
paint pictures or make statues. Some 
till the soil, and plant seeds to make 
the flowers bloom. But each one ex- 
presses the song that is in his heart. 

ANTONIO: I never thought of it that 
way. 

Amati: There is cleverness and finesse 
in your fingers. If you put your 
best into everything you fashion, 
you can sing a song with wood and 
a knife that is as beautiful as any 
anyone can sing. If you can carve 
out so fine a piece of work as this 
from a little piece of useless wood, 
you can no doubt learn how to 
fashion a violin. Come, come, I 
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Would you like 


will teach you. 
to try? 

ANTONIO (eagerly): Oh, yes, Signor. 
Indeed, I think I would like that. 

Amati: Well, then tomorrow morning 
you will be at my house, early, 
and you will consider yourself ap- 
prenticed to me. (Hastily) Oh, | 
will pay you, and I will feed you 
well. (Brusquely, as he feels of 
AntTonIo’s shoulder blade) Hmm, | 
think you could stand it. I will 
be good to you, never fear. 

AnTONIO (earnesily): Of that I am 
sure, Signor. You have a kind face 
... but... I must ask my father 
first. 

SALVATOR (as eager as ANTONIO): 
Our father will be glad to have at 
least one mouth less to feed for a 
while. I can promise you that. 

Amati: Of course . . . you must ask 
your father first, and your mother. 
If they consent, I will see you in 
the morning, boy. The cook will give 
you your breakfast in the kitchen. 

ANTONIO (rises quickly, and bows): 
Yes, Signor. 

Amati (takes a card from his pocket 
and writes on it): Here is my ad- 
dress, lad. (Hands the card to Avn- 
TONIO) 

Gruio: Oh, we know where you live, 
Signor. We will show him. 

Amati: Do so, then, and good day 
to you. (He exits quickly right.) 

Grutio (looks at gold piece again): 
Imagine! A gold coin! And we 
did not even have to sing and play 
again to get it. 

ANGELINA: What a good, kind man 
he must be. I would like to work 
for him. 
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SaLVATOR (enviously): Are you ever 
lucky, Antonio! 

Gruti1o: You have all the luck, to be 
sure. Just because you do a little 
whittling you are asked to work for 
so great and so rich a man as Amati. 

ANTONIO (thoughtfully): It is not only 
because I whittle, I do not think. 
It is because a man like Signor Amati 
can look into my soul, and see that 
I love music, even though I cannot 
make any. I will do my best to 
make for him the most beautiful 
violins that the world has ever 
known. 

ANGELINA: More beautiful than the 
ones he makes, Antonio? 

THERESA (fervenily): You will, An- 
tonio. I just know you will. I 
feel it here. (She puts both hands 
over her heart) 

GruLio (brusquely): Come along, all 
of you. We must first go and ask 
Father if he will let you go, before 
you think such high and mighty 
thoughts. 

SaLvaTor: He will let him go. And, 
Giulio, I agree with Theresa. I 
think that whatever Antonio 


fashions, whether it be a bread 
board or a violin, it will be as 
beautiful as any song I can sing 
or you can play. 
** * * 
CURTAIN 
NARRATOR (Entering on apron of 
stage): And so it came about that 
young Antonio Stradivari went to 
work for the great violin-maker of 
Cremona, Nicholas Amati, when he 
was but a small and poor schoolboy. 
He learned to fashion violins that 
were the pride and joy of Italy, 
and that were taken into every 
country of the world. They had a 
tone that was melodiously sweet and 
mellow, probably because he put so 
much love and patience into his 
work, and because Amati was such 
a good teacher. And so he helped 
to make music for the whole world 
to hear, even though he could not 
play or sing himself, because there 
was always a song in the heart of 
Antonio Stradivari, the creator of 
the Stradivarius violin so highly 
prized by all musicians. 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue LitrLe WHITTLER 

Characters: 4 male; 2 female; the Narrator 
may be male or female; any number of 
Dancers, male and female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Antonio, Giulio, and Salvator 
wear knee breeches, white shirts, white 
knee socks, black shoes, all of which are 
shabby looking. The girls wear full bright 
skirts and white peasant blouses. he 
Dancers are dressed in holiday costumes 
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and bright masks. Any kind of costumes 
will do. 

Properties: A fiddle, knife, cradle (doll size), 
two gold coins. 

Setting: A street in Cremona at spring car- 
nival time. The stage may be decorated 
with artificial flowers, gay paper streamers, 
and pee balloons. There is a wooden 
bench downstage right on which Antonio 
sits. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Puss-In-Boots 


A dramatic adaptation 
by Josef A. Elfenbein 


Characters 
PRINCE PHILLIP 
Puss-In-Boots 
O_p WoMAN 
KING 
PRINcEss ANITA 
VOICE OF THE OGRE 

Time: Long, long ago. 

SetTinG: Courtyard of a 
castle. 

At Rise: Puiuip, in tattered clothes, 
stands knocking at the castle door. 
Puss-1n-Boors sits watching. 

PuituiP: O, Puss, I do hope someone 
answers the door. I am so hungry. 

Puss (Sadly): Meow. 

Puiturpe: You’re hungry, too, poor 
friend. All day we’ve walked and 
walked. Not a drop of milk for 
you. Not a crust of bread for me. 

Puss (Agreeing): Meow. 

Puiuuip: A rich prince must live in 
this castle. Never in all my travels 
have I seen such a one. Surely, 
here we will be given some milk 
and cheese to help us on our way. 

Puss (Comforting): Meow. 

Puiturp: We may even be able to sleep 
here tonight. But, listen, I hear 
someone coming to the door. We 
must be polite, Puss. 

Otp Woman (Offstage): Who is it? 
What do you want? 

Pxrituip: Open the door, good woman. 
I will not harm you. 

Otp Woman (Opens door): Quickly, 
lad, what do you want here? 


medieval 


Puiturp: We are hungry and tired. 
We wonder whether your master 
would give us a bit of food and let 
us sleep in your stable tonight. 

Otp Woman (Horrified): Eat here? 
Sleep here? Boy, do you not know 
to whom this castle belongs? 

Pui.uip: Nay. 

Otp Woman: This is the castle of a 
very wicked ogre. He will eat you 
if he finds you here. He is taller 
than the trees, stronger than twenty 
horses and he can turn himself into 
anything he wishes by his great 
magic powers. So, you had better 
be gone. 

Puiu: Hasn’t anyone ever tried to 
kill him? 

O_p Woman: Many brave knights 
have tried, but they were all slain. 
You see, nothing can hurt the ogre. 
Nothing can kill him. 

Puiturp: Nothing at all? 

Otp Woman: Nothing except water. 
If he were ever to be thrown into 


water so that it covered him com- 


pletely, then he would die. But he 
is so big, there is not enough water 
here ever to cover him. So, you see, 
you had best be on your way. You 
have a musical pipe there in your 
belt. Take it down to the village 
and play for the people. They will 
pay you and give you all the food 
you need. 

Puiturr: I cannot. This is a magic 
pipe and whenever it plays, it 
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forces people to laugh and laugh so 
hard their sides ache. Then the 
people throw sticks at us and chase 
us. 

Otp Woman: Then, you ought to go 
home to your family, for, you are 
indeed in trouble. 

PuituiP: I have no home. My friend 
Puss-in-Boots, there, and I are all 
alone in the world. Please help us. 

Otp Woman: There is not time to 
fetch food for you. But, here, take 
this bowl of milk and this bit of 
bread. It was for the kitchen boy. 
Take it and hurry down the road. 

Putuip: Thank you, kind lady. 

Puss (Thanking): Meow. 

PuituiP: Puss-in-Boots thanks you, 
too. 

Otp Woman: You’re welcome. 
of you, now hasten away. I must 
close the door. The ogre sleeps in 
the next room and I dare not wake 
him. Farewell. (zits closing door) 

Puituie (Walks to bench with milk and 
bread. Sits.): Here, Puss, you take 
the milk and I'll take the bread. 
It isn’t much, but I’ll share every- 
thing I have with you. 

Puss (Comforting): Meow. 

Puiturp: I feel so all alone, Puss. If 
only you could speak to me. I 
wish you could speak. 

Puss: I can speak, Master Phillip. 

Putte (Jumping up and looking a- 
round): Who’s there? Who spoke? 

Puss: I did. Puss-in-Boots. 

Putttip: You? You Puss? 
knew you could speak. 

Puss: You never asked me. 

Puiture: Oh, Puss, I need your help 
so much. Ever since Father had 
to go away and leave us alone, I 
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haven’t been able to take care of 
you. The magic pipe he gave me 
is no help. And no one wants us. 
What will I do? Tell me, Puss. 

Puss: Do not worry, Master. J will 
help you. 

Puri: How can you help me? 

Puss: A pussy cat learns many things 
that would surprise you. Now, if 
you promise to do as I say and ask 
no questions, your worries will be 
over before the sun has set. Do you 
promise? 

Puiuurp: I do, Puss. I promise with 
all my heart. 

Puss: Then we must act quickly for 
I see the King’s coach coming over 
yonder hill. If luck is with us, his 
Majesty may help us with our ad- 
venture. 

Puri: What do we do? 

Puss: First, give me your magic pipe. 

Puriuip (Gives Puss the pipe): That’s 
easy enough. 

Puss: Now climb into that well and 
hide on the ledge just out of sight. 
Be careful that you do not fall into 
the water and drown. 

PuruurP: I don’t understand. 

Puss: Remember your promise? 
questions, master. 

Puiuup: I’m sorry. I shall do as you 
say. (Goes to well) 

Puss: When you hear me call out, 
“By my bootstraps,” you cry out, 
“Help, help, I’m drowning.” 

Putturp: When you say, “By my boot- 
straps,” I will call for help. I under- 
stand. 

Puss: Good. Now, quickly, into the 
well. The royal carriage has stopped 
and the King is coming down the 
road. 


No 





Puiuipe (Disappearing into the well): 
Good luck, Puss. Good luck! (Puss- 
1n-Boots steps behind well out of 
sight.) 

Kine (Hurriedly entering from off left, 
mopping brow furiously): Anita! 
Anita, where are you? Where are 
you? Oh, my poor head. (Sits on 
bench) I must rest again. That 
daughter of mine will drive me to 
my grave. 

Puss (Coming from behind well, bowing 
low): Good day, your majesty. 

KinG (Gasping in great surprise): By 
my royal crown! A talking cat! 
A cat who speaks! 

Puss: How may I serve your Royal 
Highness? 

Kine: Serve me? Why a talking cat 
might help at that. Cat, you may 
best serve me by finding the Princess. 
(Sadly) She has run away again. 

Puss: Run away? 

Kinc: She is a very disobedient girl. 
I try to please her. I do my best. 
I really do. 

Puss: I believe your Majesty. 
Kinc: But she is so stubborn. 
won’t listen to my troubles. 

Puss: What troubles, Sire? 

Kina: I am growing old and it is time 
I sat back and let someone else rule 
this kingdom. I have no other chil- 
dren. Just Princess Anita. I want 
her to be married so that she and 
her husband may take my place. 

Puss: Doesn’t she want to be married? 

KinG: Nay, she won’t even speak to 
the fine princes that come to see her. 
She runs away and hides. Like 
today. Since noon, I have been 


She 


searching. If only I could find her 
and make her obey me. 


Puss: That’s a simple task. 

Kina: It is? 

Puss: I'll use one of Prince Phillip’s 
magic instruments. Prince Phillip 
is my master and this is his pipe. 

Kine: It looks like an. ordinary mu- 
sical pipe. 

Puss: Nay, ’tis truly magic. If you 
play on this pipe, your daughter will 
surely hear it. When she does, the 
music will make her laugh so hard 
that she will come running to you, 
begging you to stop. 

Kine: I could make her promise to 
be good before I stopped playing. 

Puss: And if she didn’t keep her pro- 
mise, you could play again. 

Kine: Excellent! Amazing! Wonderful, 
af true. 

Puss: Listen and I will prove it to 
you. (Begins to play) 

Kine (Laughs almost to exhaustion, 
holds sides in pain): Ho! Ho! Ho! 
Ha! Ha! Ha! Stop! Enough, I say! 
Stop, I believe you. Pray stop, 
my sides ache with laughter! 

Puss (Stops playing): Now do you be- 
lieve in the magic of the pipe? 

KinG (Holding sides. Still panting): 
I do. I do. It is magnificent. It will 
solve my problem. 

Puss: Then, take it. 
Prince Phillip gives it to you, with 
his compliments. 

Kine: What shall I give him in return? 

Puss: Nothing, your Majesty. Prince 
Phillip is so rich he has everything 
he desires. 

Kina: Really? He is that rich? 

Puss: Even richer. 

Kina: I should like to meet him. 

Puss (Pointing): Why, there he comes 
now. 
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Kine (Peering about): Where? Where? 

Puss (Whirling the Kina around): 
That way. No, that way. Here. 
There. Oh, no! He fell into the 
well. By my bootstraps, he fell into 
the well! 

Puitiip (Within well): Help, help, I’m 
drowning. Help! 

Kina: Hurry, Cat, we must save him. 
I'll help. Come along. 

Puss (Holding the Kina back): Nay, 
I'll save him. He would not wish 
you to see him with his fine clothes 
all soiled and wet, his velvet cape 
all muddy and torn. 

Kine: Ill go to my carriage and bring 
some of my own clothes for him. 
But, save him quickly. (Ezit left) 

Puss (Runs to the well and looks far 
down): Master, the King is bringing 
some fine clothes for you. Put them 
on quickly and come out when I 
give my signal. 

Putuuip (Only his head showing): I’m 
confused, Puss-in-Boots. But, I’ll 
do as you say. Only, I hope we 
won’t offend the King. He might 
throw both of us into prison if we 
did. 

Puss: No more talking. Hide yourself 
once more. The King will return 
shortly. (PHILLIP disappears into well 
again. Puss runs to the castle door 
and knocks rapidly, looking back to- 
wards the Kine.) Good woman, good 
woman. Hurry to the door. 

Op Woman (Opening door): Who's 
there? 

Puss: It is I who command you. 

Otp Woman: You? A Cat? 
command me? 

Puss: I have come to make you free 
of the horrible ogre. 


You 
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Ox_p Woman: You will make me free 
of the ogre? 

Puss: Aye, if you do as I command. 

Otp Woman: I'll do anything to be 
free of him. 

Puss: Then there are two things you 
must do. When next I knock on 
this door, tell anyone who asks you, 
that the owner of all these lands and 
of this great castle is Prince Phillip. 

Oxtp Woman: I will do that. 

Puss: Then invite the people to dine. 
Tell them to take their carriage to 
the other entrance so that the coach- 
men may be fed and the horses may 
be watered. 

Outp Woman: I’ll do that as well. 

Puss: Then wake the wicked ogre and 
tell him I wish to see him. 

Oup Woman: He will surely eat you. 

Puss: Then he will eat me and it will 
be my fault. Now close the door 
quickly and await my knocking. 

O_p Woman: Farewell, for now, Cat 
and bless you. (Closes door) 

Kina (Rushing on-stage) Here. Here 
are some rich clothes for Prince 
Phillip. Is he safe? (Gives wrapped 
bundle to Puss) 

Puss: Quite safe. He is standing just 
inside the well. (Takes bundle to 
well) Here, Prince Phillip. The 
King gives you these clothes. He 
will speak with you when you are 
ready to come out. (Gives bundle 
to PHILLIP in well) 

Puiuurp (Jn well): I shall be out in 
but a moment. 

Kina: While the prince is dressing, I 
shall try this magical pipe. Tell 
me how to work it. 

Puss: Put this end of the pipe into 
your mouth. 





Kina (Does so): Like this? 


Puss: Just right. Now as you blow, 
move your fingers up and down over 
these holes. 

Kine (Removing pipe from mouth): I 
see. I shall try it. Better clasp 
your paws tightly over your ears 
for I am about to begin. (Plays 
pipe for a few seconds and stops.) 
Nothing happened, Talking Cat. 
(Aside) Oh, his paws are over his 
ears and he cannot hear me. I 
must shout. (Shouts) Nothing 
happened. The Princess did not 
come laughing. 

Puss (Shouting back. Paws still over 
ears.): Keep trying. Give her time. 

Kina: Very well. I shall try once t..ore. 
(Blows loudly.) 

Anita (Enters laughing with great force. 
Holds sides.): Ho Ho Ho! Ha Ha Ha! 
Stop! Father, please stop! My sides 
ache from so much laughing. Stop! 
I’ll do anything you wish, only 
please stop playing that pipe. 

Kina (Stops playing): I shall stop, 
Anita, if you promise never to run 
away and never to disobey me. 

Anita (On bench gasping for breath): 
I promise. Only, don’t play that 
pipe any more. It makes me laugh 
so much. Wherever did you get it? 

Kine: Talking Cat gave it to me from 
his master, Prince Phillip. 

Anita: Prince Phillip? I have never 
heard of him? What did you give 
the prince in return? 

Kina: Nothing. 

Anita: Nothing? 

Kinc: He would take nothing. He is 
so rich that he has everything. 

Anita: Indeed? And, what does the 
Prince look like? 


Puss (Bowing low): He is most hand- 
some, fair Princess. Young and 
handsome. And by my bootstraps, 
here he comes! (PHILLIP comes out 
of the well finely clothed.) 

Kina: Good day to you, Prince Phillip. 

Puiu: Greetings, to you, your Ma- 
jesty, and to you, Princess. 

Anita: Thank you, Prince Phillip. I 
am pleased to meet you. Why have 
you never visited us at our palace? 

Puriup: I — I — that is — 

Puss: The Prince has been away on 
a long journey, your Highness. 

Anita: I see. And, where are your 
lands and your castle, great prince? 

Putte: They are — they — they — 

Puss: They are right here. These 
lands are all his and this castle is his. 

Anita: Indeed? I have always be- 
lieved that this belonged to a hor- 
rible ogre. 

Kine: As a matter of fact, that is 
what I heard. How do you explain 
that, Prince Phillip? 

PuituipP: Well, your majesty, I — I — 
that is — 

Puss: It is nonsense made up by the 
superstitious villagers. 

Anita: I don’t know about that. This 
whole thing seems quite strange. 
Kina: And the Prince seems so slow 

of speech. 

Puss: Perhaps you ought to knock on 
the door and inquire there. 

Purp: But... but... 

Anita: A good idea. Do it, Father. 

Kine: Very well, I shall. (Knocks at 
door.) 

Otp Woman (Behind door): Who is it? 

Kina: It is I, the King of the land. 
(Door opens) Now, tell me good wo- 
man, who owns all these lands? 
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Otp Woman: They belong to the good 
Prince Phillip. 

Anita: And, who owns this fine castle? 

Otp Woman: It, too, belongs to the 
good Prince Phillip. 

Kine: Thank you. 

Otp Woman: We should be honored 
if you would join us at dinner. 

Kina: I accept your invitation. 

Otp Woman: But first, please tell your 
coachmen to drive the royal car- 
riage to the other entrance that 
they may be fed and the horses 
watered. 

KrnG: I shall do as you suggest. (Door 
closes) 

Puss: Prince Phillip, go along with 
the King and Princess Anita. See 
how fine the workmanship is on 
the royal carriage. 

Anita: Please do. 

PuiuiP: I shall. 

Kine: Won’t you join us, Talking Cat? 

Puss: Nay, I have further important 
business here. 

Kina: We shall see you later then. 
Come along Anita, Prince Phillip. 
(They exit. Puss runs to castle door 
and knocks heavily upon it. There 
is a roll of thunder and a blinking 
of lights. The door opens slowly. 
Whenever the OGRE speaks, the build- 
ing shakes but the OGRE is never 
seen. ) 

OcreE: WHO DARES TO DISTURB 
THE GREAT OGRE? 

Puss: It is I, one who has heard of 
your marvelous magic. 

Ocre: WELL, WHAT DO YOU 
WANT? 

Puss: The villagers say that you can 
change yourself into anything you 
wish. 


Ocre: THAT’S TRUE. 

Puss: I cannot believe it. Why, they 
tell me that you can change yourself 
into a wind that blots out the sun- 
light and makes the world dark and 
cold. 

Ocre: I CAN DO THAT EASILY 
ENOUGH. WATCH THIS. (The 
lights black out and a great wind is 
heard. When the wind stops, the 
lights go on. Puss who has been 
hiding under the bench crauls out and 
walks back to the cast’e door. 

Puss: That was excellent, Ogre. But 
I have also been told that you, who 
are taller than these trees, can make 
yourself a tiny animal, like a mouse. 

Ocre: I CAN MAKE MYSELF A 
MOUSE OR EVEN SMALLER — 
AN ANT—OR A FLY—OR A 
BEE—ANYTHING ... IF I 
WISHED. 

Puss: A mouse would satisfy me. But 
you must admit that is impossible. 

Ocre: IMPOSSIBLE! J/MPOSSI- 
BLE! I SHALL TURN MYSELF 
INTO A MOUSE AND THEN 
WHEN I AM AN OGRE AGAIN 
I SHALL EAT YOU. 

Puss: Very well, but let me see you 
turn into a mouse. 

Ocre: THEN SEE THIS! (There is a 
roll of thunder and a little rubber 
mouse ts pulled across stage by a 
string from the castle towards the well. 
Puss pounces on it and throws it into 
the well and looks down after it.) 

Puss: There, wicked Ogre, you are 
completely covered with water. And 
that means you live no more. No 
longer will you eat or harm any one. 
No one shall be afraid any more. 
(Kine, Pxruurp and Anita rush on.) 


; 
: 


PuituiP: Puss, Puss-in-Boots, are you 
all right? 

Anita: We heard a deafening thunder. 

Kine: A cold wind swept over us and 
blotted out the sunlight. 


Puss: It was nothing at all, good 
friends. Now, if you are ready, 


we shall enter Prince Phillip’s castle 
and dine. It has been a most diffi- 
cult day. 

PuituiP: Is everything éruly all right? 

Puss: Truly, indeed, and your future 
is secure. 

Puri: Then, Princess, take my arm 
and let us enter my castle. 


Anita (Takes his arm): I shall be 


proud to. Come along Father. 


Kina: After a moment. First, come 
hither Talking Cat and kneel be- 
fore me. 

Puss (Does so): 
Majesty. 

Kine (Drawing sword and placing it, 
in knighting fashion, over Puss-IN- 
Boor’s head) I, King of all this 
country do knight thee for thy ser- 
vices done today. Henceforth you 
will be known as Knight of the Magic 
Pipe, called evermore Sir Puss-in- 
Boots. 


As you wish, your 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Puss-1n-Boots 
Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes 
Costumes: Phillip should have his fine clothes 


on under his tattered ones. 
the tattered ones while in the well. 


He removes 
All 


the costumes may be as elaborate or as 
simple as desired. Puss could wear a mask, 
and should have a tail and bright red boots. 
Properties: Magic pipe, bowl, slice of bread, 
bundle of clothes, rubber mouse on long 


string, sword. 


Setting: The courtyard of a castle. 


At right 


is a large wooden door with a brass knocker, 


the entrance to the castle. 


At center there 


is a wooden bench, and at downstage left 
the castle well which must be large enough 
to accommodate Phillip for a considerable 
period of time. The backdrop may portray 


a castle garden. 


Lighting: The lights blink at the Ogre’s en- 
trance and blackout completely as he 
changes into the wind. 

Sound Effects: Thunder (drums, or large sheet 


of metal which is shaken or hit). 


Wind 


(blow into microphone set-up, use wind 


machine or omit). 
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Part Three 


Lower Grades 





Visztor to Mount Vernon 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Tue Patriotic Teppy Brar 
THE PAINTER 
FREDDY 
Miss SHELBY 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
Man 
CLassRooM PUPILS 
PROLOGUE 

BerorE Rise: The Patriotic Teddy 
Bear steps out from behind the cur- 
tains to introduce himself and greet 
the audience. 

Teppy Berar: Hello, everybody! I’m 
the Patriotic Teddy Bear. You can 
tell by looking at me that I was 
manufactured in the United States of 
America, but I must say my colors 
are the result of accident rather than 
design. Actually, these red, white 
and blue clothes that I wear were 
given to me by a stupid painter in 
the toy factory where I was made. 

PaInTER (Entering from opposite side) : 
Just a minute! Just a minute! I re- 
sent that! You have no right to call 
me stupid. 

Teppy Bear: Won’t you admit that 
you made a mistake when you were 
painting me and dipped your brush 
into the wrong bucket? 

Painter: Sure, I'll admit it. But 
everybody makes mistakes! If I had 
been stupid, when I put that splash 
of red paint on your stomach, you 


would have been thrown into the 
trash pile. 

Treppy Bear: And you would have lost 
your job! 

PaInTER: Exactly so! But 1 wasn’t 
stupid. I was clever! I decided to 
cover up my mistake by giving you a 
whole red coat, with a little white 
vest and shirt front just to make you 
look stylish. Then I got the idea of 
finishing you up in a smart looking 
pair of blue pants. So there you 
were ... a red, white and blue teddy 
bear! Something new and different! 
Now do you still think I’m stupid? 

Teppy Bear: No, I’ve changed my 
mind. I think you are very smart 
indeed. And I guess I owe you a 
vote of thanks, because if you hadn’t 
painted me red, white, and blue, 
Freddy might never have noticed 
me. 

Freppy (Entering from other side): Oh, 
but I did notice you, the minute I 
saw you standing in that toy store, 
and I guess it was love at first sight. 
From the very second I laid eyes on 
you, I knew you were a patriotic 
teddy bear. 

ParnTER: Hear that? It was my color 
scheme that made you famous. 

Freppy: That’s right. I noticed him 
right away, because of the red, white 
and blue, the colors of our own dear 
flag. (The Painter, Teppy BrEar 





and FrEeppy sing a flag song such as 
“Flag Song,”’ Book 4, ‘The American 
Singer” published by The American 
Book Company or the children may 
want to choose a song about the flag 
from their music class or compose 
their own.) 

Freppy: The Patriotic Teddy Bear 
was given to me as a birthday pres- 
ent and we got along just fine; but 
sometimes poor Teddy had his 
troubles. I’ll never forget the day I 
took him along to school with me. 
He caused quite a sensation among 
the other boys and girls. (They exit.) 

* 


* * * 


ScENE | 

SerrinG: A schoolroom. 

At Rise: The Patriotic Teppy BEAR 
flops lifeless in a chair as a group of 
children clusters around him. 

Bitty: What a crazy looking teddy 
bear! Why don’t you throw him 
away? 

Freppy: Throw him away! I should 
say not! That old teddy bear is al- 
most as old as Iam. It would be al- 
most like throwing away my brother! 

Bitty: But he’s such a dumb looking 
teddy bear! Red, white and blue! 
Who ever heard of those colors for a 
teddy bear! 

Freppy: Well, you’ve heard of them 
now! I think red, white and blue are 


good colors for anything. Besides, 


what does his color matter? 

BEN: But teddy bears should be brown 
or white, or maybe black! Not red, 
white and blue! I’d throw him 


away. 
Freppy: Stop talking about throwing 
him away. He’s mine and I like him 


Besides, he has to 
wear a red, white and blue suit be- 
cause he’s so patriotic. 

Bitty (As all children laugh): Ah! 
What does that silly old teddy bear 
know about being patriotic? Why, I 


the way he is. 


bet he doesn’t even know who 
George Washington was. 

Freppy: Then he can learn. We can 
take him along on our trip to Mount 
Vernon. (Jo Miss SHELBY who joins 
group) Can’t we, Miss Shelby? 

Miss SHetpy: What’s this about our 
trip to Mount Vernon? 

Ben: Freddy wants to take his teddy 
bear along on our trip, Miss Shelby. 
Did you ever hear of anything so 


silly? 
Miss Suetsy: Oh, I don’t know! 
Maybe Freddy has a good reason for 


wanting to take his teddy bear. 

Freppy: It’s because he’s a patriotic 
teddy bear, Miss Shelby. See... 
he’s red, white and blue, just like 
our flag. 

Bruty: I think it would be sissy to take 
a teddy bear along on a trip. We're 
too old to play with teddy bears: 

Freppy: This teddy bear isn’t a toy. 
He could be our mascot. 

Susie: A mascot! That’s a good idea! 
He could be the mascot for our room, 
like the Navy Goat or the Army 
Mule. 

Freppy: Now you're talking, Susie. 
And everybody’s heard about the 
Detroit Tigers and the Chicago 
Cubs. 

Ben: Maybe it’s not such a bad idea at 
that, Freddy. I kind of like the idea 
of our room having a mascot. 

Tony: And what could be better than 
a patriotic teddy bear? 
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Freppy: Then we could take him along 
to Mount Vernon, couldn’t we, Miss 
Shelby? He wouldn’t take up very 
much room on the bus. 

Miss SHELBY: Let’s call for a vote. All 
in favor of adopting the Patriotic 
Teddy Bear as our official mascot, 
say “Aye.” 

Aut (Loudly): Aye! 

Miss SHELBY: Opposed — “no?” 
(Pause) The “‘Ayes’’ have it and the 
Patriotic Teddy Bear is our official 
mascot. 

Rutu: Now let’s vote on taking him to 
Mount Vernon. 

Miss SHELBY: You know how to make 
a motion, Ruth. 

Rutu: Very well. I move that we take 
our Official mascot, the Patriotic 
Teddy Bear, on our trip to Mount 
Vernon. 

SustE: Madam Chairman, I second the 
motion. 

Miss SHevBy: Are you ready for the 
question? 

ALL: Question. 

Miss SHELBY: It has been moved and 

seconded that we take our official 

mascot, the Patriotic Teddy Bear, 
along with us on our trip to Mount 

Vernon. All those in favor, signify 

their consent by saying “Aye.” 

ALL: Aye. 

Miss SuetBpy: Opposed — “no’’? 

(Pause) The motion is carried and 

the Patriotic Teddy Bear goes with 

us. Remember, Freddy, you’ll have 
to be responsible for him and see 
that he is well taken care of. 

Freppy: I will. I’ll see to it that he 

doesn’t give anybody a minute’s 





trouble. 
Miss SHe.By: And now that we have 
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that important matter settled, let’s 
review some of the facts we learned 
about Mount Vernon. Freddy, you’d 
better make the Patriotic Teddy 
Bear sit up and pay attention so he 
will be prepared for his visit. Betty, 
can you tell us something we’ve 
learned about Mount Vernon? 

Berry: We learned that Mount Vernon 
is located about fifteen miles from 
Washington, D. C., on the Potomac 
River. It was Washington’s home, 
and he loved it so much that he 
never left it except when his duty to 
his country called him away. 

Rutu: We learned that Washington 
liked being a farmer and plantation 
owner better than being President of 
the United States. 

Miss SHetsy: Since we’ve done so 
much reading and reporting on 
Mount Vernon, I know each of you 
has some special item you'll want to 
see on tomorrow’s trip. David, what 
do you want to see? 

Davin: I want to see the room where 
George Washington was born. 

Miss SueBy: Then I’m afraid you'll 
be disappointed. Does anyone 
know why? 

Say: Because he wasn’t born there at 
all. George Washington was born at 
another plantation on the Potomac, 
but the house burned down, and his 
father built their new home near 
Fredericksburg on the Rappahan- 
nock River. 

Mary: When George Washington was 
eleven years old, his father died, and 
he went to live with his brother 
Augustine who lived near the old 
homestead at Bridge’s Creek, where 
he was born. 





Davin: Then how did he get to Mount 
Vernon? 

Miss SHexsy: I think Carl has been 
writing a report on that angle of our 
story, David. 

Car: Although George Washington 
went to live for a while with his 
brother, Augustine, he was really 
under the care of his older brother, 
Lawrence. It was Lawrence who 
built Mount Vernon for his bride, 
Anne Fairfax. The Fairfax family 
lived on the next plantation, an 
estate called Belvoir; and when 
Washington went to visit Lawrence 
at Mount Vernon, he met Lord 
Fairfax who later employed him to 
survey his lands in the wilderness. 

Miss SHELBY: Does anyone know how 
Mount Vernon got its name? 

FraNK: Lawrence Washington named 
his home Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon under whom he 
served with the British forces in 
Jamaica. 

Miss SHELBy: And now let’s talk about 
some of the special sights we want to 
see. 

ANNE: I want to see the big library 
with Washington’s own desk and 
chair. 

Trp: I’m going to look for the sword 
he wore when he was inaugurated as 
the first President of the United 
States. 

Rutu: I want to see the vegetable 
gardens and the flower gardens. 

Bru: I’ve always wanted to tell time 
by a sundial. I’m going to look for 
Washington’s own sundial in the 
gardens. 

Mary: I want to see the old-fashioned 


kitchens and slave quarters. 


Susi: I’d like to see the pin cushion 
that is covered with a piece of 
Martha Washington’s wedding dress, 

Tony: I want to see the bedroom and 
the big bed where George Washing- 
ton died. 

Bos: And the tomb where he and 
Martha are buried. 

Say: I don’t like to think about sad 
things at Mount Vernon. I want to 
remember the happy times George 
Washington had there with his 
family and friends; the parties and 
the picnics and the dances and all 
the fun they had. I can hardly wait 
to see the music room with the 
beautiful harpsichord he gave to his 
granddaughter, Nellie Custis. Do 
you think we could hear it play, 
Miss Shelby? 

Miss SHEtBy: I’m afraid not, Sally. 
But we’re all familiar with the music 
of the minuet, so when you look at 
the harpsichord, just imagine that 
you hear the music and see the 
beautiful ladies and handsome gentle- 
men stepping around in the graceful 
measures of the dance. 

Susie: Just the way we do it here in 
school. Let’s practice right now, 
shall we, Miss Shelby? 

Miss SHELBY: Why, of course. Choose 
your partners, children, while Susie 
puts on the record. (Children dance 
minuet, bowing their way off the stage 
at conclusion of the dance, leaving the 
Patriotic Teppy Bear alone. He 
rises, stretches, and imitating the 
minuet, moves center stage, where he 
strikes a pose, and says:) 

Treppy Bear: Nobody asked me what 
I'd like to see at Mount Vernon; but 
let me tell you one thing. . . . Here’s 
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a teddy bear who’s going to keep his 
eyes wide open and not miss a trick! 
CURTAIN 
* * * * 
ScENE 2 

SetTInNG: A bus stop. 

TimE: Just after the visit to Mount 
Vernon. 

Ar Rise: The children enter in a long 
straggling line, herded into place by 
Miss SHELBY. Some carry post cards, 
souvenir booklets and pennants. Others 
carry coats, lunch boxes and cameras. 
All look tired. A few are limping and 
one carries his shoes. 

Miss SHELBY (Counting the last few 
children as they enter): Thank good- 
ness you’re all here. All present and 
accounted for. And not too soon 
either because the bus should arrive 
any minute. 

Susie: I can hardly wait to sit down. 
My feet hurt. 

Rutu: So do mine, but it was worth it. 

Bitty: I’m not a bit tired. I could go 
through Mount Vernon all over 
again! Gee! I wish I could slide 
down those banisters! 

AnNE: I don’t believe we missed a 
thing! The west parlor, the library, 
the family dining room, the great 
banquet hall, the bedrooms! Oh, 
it was all so wonderful, and just the 
way we read about it in school. 

Mary: How did they collect all that 
furniture, Miss Shelby? Did it all 
belong to Washington? 

Miss SuHetspy: Not all of it, Mary. 

Many of the furnishings actually be- 

longed to the Washington family, 

but other pieces have been added to 

make the rooms look as they did 

when Washington lived there. 





Davip: Does the Washington family 


still own Mount Vernon? 

Miss SHELBY: No. It belongs to the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association 
of the Union. They bought it from 
John Augustine Washington, the 
Second, in 1858 and have taken care 
of the house and grounds ever since. 

Tony: I was disappointed that we 
couldn’t walk right into the rooms 
and look at things close up. 

Freppy: Don’t be dumb! The place 
would be ruined in no time if people 
could walk on the carpets and touch 
the furniture. Why, in one year alone 
my guide book says that more than 
a million people came to visit Mount 
Vernon. They’re always making re- 
pairs as it is, to keep the house and 
grounds in proper shape. 

Tony: Yeah, I guess they’re right. 
When will the bus come, Miss 
Shelby? I’m hungry. 

Miss SHELBY: We won’t have long to 
wait, Tony, and we can eat our lunch 
on the bus. I hope you still have 
yours. 

Tony: You bet. 
lunch box. 

Ben: And I’ve still got my camera. 
Dad said I’d be sure to leave it 
somewhere. 

Freppy: Oh my goodness! I’ve lost 
him! Miss Shelby, wait for me, I’ll 
have to go back! 

Miss SHevsy: Freddy, Freddy! Come 
back here! What’s the matter? 

Freppy: It’s my teddy bear! I’ve lost 
him! 

Miss SHELBY: But you can’t go back! 
The bus will be here any minute! 
Besides, it’s closing time. 

Freppy: But Miss Shelby, I just 


I’d never lose my 


can’t leave him. Gee whiz! He’s our 
mascot! We can’t go without him! 

Miss SHELBY: I told you to watch out 
for him. He was your responsibility. 

Freppy: Bill, you were carrying him 
for a while. What did you do with 
him? 

Biiy: I gave him back to you, don’t 
you remember? It was just before 
we went into the library. 

Freppy: Then I'll have to go back. 
Please, Miss Shelby. I’ll run all the 
way. 

Miss SHELBY: It’s no use, Freddy. 
You can’t get in and we'll miss the 
bus. 

Susie: Oh dear! What will become of 
our Patriotic Teddy Bear? We'll 
never see him again. 

Miss SHevsy: Hush, Susie. Don’t be 
so tragic about it! We'll write to the 
Lost and Found Department. Some- 
one will be sure to find him. 

Ruta: But we can’t go home without 
our mascot! 

Miss SHELBY: Dear me! We never 
should have brought him in the first 
place. A sight-seeing trip is no place 
for teddy bears! (PHOTOGRAPHER 
enters.) 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Good afternoon, Miss. 
I’m from the Sunday News. May I 
please take a picture of your group? 

Miss SHesy: Certainly, although I’m 
afraid you’ll find us a bit upset. We 
have suffered a great loss. 

Ben: Yeah, Freddy left our mascot at 
Mount Vernon. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: That’s too bad. What 
was your mascot, an animal of some 
sort? 

Freppy: No, it was my teddy bear. 

Susie: The Patriotic Teddy Bear we 
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called him because he was red, white 
and blue. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Well, cheer up! And 
let’s get a picture of you all bright 
and smiling. (Starts posing children) 
Where is this group from? 

FRANK: We're the (Names grade, 
school, town, and state) and this is 
our teacher, Miss Shelby. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: I’m glad to know you. 
Did you have a good time at Mount 
Vernon. 

AL: Wonderful, great, swell, etc. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Now hold it steady, 
everybody, and smile... 

Susie: Oh dear! I can’t smile a bit for 
thinking of our poor Patriotic Teddy 
Bear lost in that great big house! 

Miss SHELBY: Susie! Please! Don’t 
bring up that subject till we get this 
picture taken. Now back into posi- 
tion, everyone. (MAN enters carrying 
toy teddy bear painted red, white and 
blue.) 

Man: Excuse me, Ma’am. Does this 
belong to one of your pupils? 

Freppy (Breaking from posed group): 
Why there he is! There’s my 
Patriotic Teddy Bear! 

Aut: There he is! There’s our mascot! 

Miss SHevsy: Oh, thank you, sir. The 
children have been so worried about 
him. Where on earth did you find 
him? 

Man: He was lying right in the middle 
of George Washington’s bed. How 
he got there nobody knows, but the 
guard remembered seeing one of the 
children carrying a red, white and 
blue teddy bear. 

FreEppy: I must have dropped him as I 
leaned over the rope to see into the 
room. 
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Buty: But how would he get on the 
bed if you dropped him on the floor? 

Freppy: Gee, I don’t know. 

Tony: Now there’s a real mystery for 
you! 

PHOTOGRAPHER: And there’s a real 
story for my paper! Here, Freddy, 
you stand in the front row and hold 
up that red, white and blue Teddy 
Bear so everyone will be sure to see 
him. (Group poses for picture. As he 
takes the shot) Now there’s a head- 
line that will surely go down in his- 
tory: PATRIOTIC TEDDY BEAR 
SLEEPS IN GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON’S BED! 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 


EPILOGUE 
‘eppy Bear (Enters from behind cur- 
tains, chuckling to himself): Well, I 
didn’t keep my eyes wide open after 
all! But I did have a wonderful nap 
on that great big bed. You see, 
there’s really no mystery about it at 
all. When Freddy let me slip out of 
his hands on the other side of that 
rope, I just watched my chance and 
slid under the dust ruffle of that 
great four poster. It was cool and 
dark underneath the bed and I got 
sleepier and sleepier. But the floor 
was as hard as... well, as hard asa 
floor can be. So, when the guard 
wasn’t looking, I just took hold of 
the bed rail, gave myself a quick 
flip, and there I was right in the 
middle of the counterpane. Before 
you could count ten I was sound 


For Production Notes, see page 88. 
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asleep and when I awoke I found 
myself the most famous teddy bear 
in America. Because I’ll have you 
know I’m the only teddy bear in the 
world who ever took a nap on George 
Washington’s bed! (Enter Panter 
to left of Teppy Brar.) 


Parnter (In disgust): Oh, there you go 


again! Always boasting about being 
so famous! Always raving about 
having your picture in the Sunday 
paper! And to think it was all the 
result of a double accident! First, I 
made a mistake with that paint job 
in the factory .. . and then. . 
(Enter Freppy to right of Trppy 
BEAR.) 


Freppy: And then, I just accidentally 


dropped you inside that historic 
bedroom .. . 


ParnTer: So you really can’t take any 


of the credit for yourself! 


Teppy Bear: Just the same, I’ll never 


forget that I am the Patriotic Teddy 
Bear who visited Mount Vernon and 
slept in George Washington’s bed! 
And wherever I go, I’ll be humming 
a patriotic tune to myself that 
sounds like this: (Teppy BEar sings 
“Father of the Land We Love” by 
George M. Cohan, written to com- 
memorate the 200th Anniversary of 
the birth of Washington. Copyright by 
Sol Bloom, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C., or any other 
Washington Song from a classroom 
music book may be used. The 
PAINTER and FREDDY join in on the 
chorus, after which all three make 
their final bow and exit.) 


THE END 








A February Play 





by Sally Werner 


Characters 
FATHER TIME 
FEBRUARY 
CHILD 
Four VALENTINES 
THREE SPARROWS 
RoBIN 
SNOWMAN 
Grounp Hoe 
LINcOLN’s Day PARADERS 
WASHINGTON’s Day PARADERS 

True: February. 

SetTtTinG: A large room. 

At Rise: FatHer TIME is sitting at 
a desk, upstage center, writing in a 
large book with a quill pen. Suddenly, 
FEBRUARY enters. 

Fatuer Time: Good morning Febru- 
ary. You chose a blustery day, 
didn’t you? I just sent January 
on his way. 

Fepruary: Ah, good morning Father 
Time. It’s good to be here. 

FaTHER Time: You have a busy pro- 
gram, February. But remember, 
your time is short. (They look in 
book.) 

Frepruary: Yes, there is so much to do. 
I wish I could have more time. 

FatHerR Time (Studies his book care- 
fully): Let me see. Hmm, — four 
weeks for February — twenty-eight 
days — that’s all I can allow. 

Fesruary (Sits near Fatuer Time): 
Well, I might as well start if I am 
to get through. (CuILp enters, skip- 

ping and dancing.) 


CuiLp: Oh good! It’s February! An- 
other month of snow. Here comes 
my friend the Snowman. (Snow- 
MAN enters.) Isn’t it a lovely day? 

SNowMAN: Righto! These winter 
months are just fine for snowmen. 
(Looks up at sky) I hope your friend, 
the sunshine, will forget to shine to- 
day. 

CuiLp: Oh Snowman, you’re so funny. 
You do love the cold, don’t you? 

Snowman: If it stayed down at zero, 
I think I could grow to be quite old. 
(GrounD Hoa comes in, stretching 
and yawning.) 

Grounp Hoe: Ho hum — just what 
kind of hours do you two creatures 
keep? 

CuiLp: Good morning Ground Hog. 
We don’t sleep all winter like you do, 
you know. 

Grounp Hoa: Indeed? Well let me tell 
you, if you ever tried to hibernate, 
you would love it. (Yawns) Yes, 
you would love it. | 

Snowman (Looking up at sky): My 
word! How warm it is. The sun 
has come out. It’s getting just a 
little too warm for me. (Wipes 
forehead.) 

Ground Hoe (Looks behind him at 
shadow): What’s that black thing 
behind me? 

Cup: That’s your shadow. 

Grounp Hoa: Mercy me! I don’t 
like the looks of it. It frightens 
me! I’m going back to my bed- 
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room, (Looks back as he starts away) 
and fasten my door. 

Cu1Lp: Will you stay away very long, 
Mr. Ground Hog? 

Ground Hoe: About six weeks or so. 
Ho hum, it all depends on the 
weather. (He leaves.) 

SnowMAN: Ah, it’s snowing and 
blowing once again. This is more 
like it. I do like February, but it goes 
much too fast. I’d like these blustery 
snowstorms to last and last. (Child- 
renwalk by, carrying flags and picture 
of Abraham Lincoln and picture 
of leg cabin.) Well, what is this? 

Cuttp: Oh Snowman! This is a Lin- 
coln’s Day parade! Abraham Lin- 
coln was our sixteenth president. 
We honor him because he freed the 
slaves and kept our country united. 
He was born in a small log cabin 
and his birthday is the twelfth of 
February. (Parade leaves.) 

SNowMAN: The twelfth of February? 
I wonder if I haven’t stayed too long. 

Cup: No, don’t say that. It’s still 
winter. 

SNOWMAN: But it is melting. I can feel 
it. (Looks at sky) But I can stay a 
while longer — I guess. (Valentines 
come walking by.) 

SNOWMAN: Well, well, what a pretty 
picture we have here — hearts and 
flowers and lace. 

Cuitp: They’re valentines! How 
lovely! (Claps hands) Each valentine 
is on his way to make someone 
happy. Oh, I like St. Valentine’s 
Day. (Talks to valentines) Please 
tell me where you are going. 

Ist VALENTINE: I’m going to Aunt 
Matilda who lives all alone. Her 
little niece sent me on my way 
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yesterday. Aunt Matilda will be 
so happy to get a valentine. 

Cuttp: Yes I’m sure she will. (T'o 2nd 
valentine) And where are you going? 

2ND VALENTINE: I’m going to Grand- 
ma Trundell who lives on Cherry 
Hill. I was sent on my way last 
night. Grandma Trundell loves 
pretty cards and verses, and I’m 
carrying a special message for her. 
She'll read it over and over again. 
She loves to get valentines. 

3RD VALENTINE: We are going to a 
faraway city where some little chil- 
dren live. 

4TH VALENTINE: We must hurry so 
we'll arrive on time. They will be 
looking for us. 

ALL VALENTINES: 

They sent us on our journey, 

We really cannot stay. 

We'll reach our destination 

On St. Valentine’s Day. (They leave.) 

Curip: Oh, I like February. There’s 
so much to do and see. Isn’t it fun, 
Snowman? 

Snowman: I like the first two weeks 
the best. They’re the coldest. (Chil- 
dren. come in, carrying drums, flags 
and red hatchets.) Another parade? 
What is this one? 

Cuixp: This is a George Washington’s 
Day parade. George Washington 
is remembered for his honesty. He 
was a great leader, both in war and 
peace and he was the first of all 
our presidents. Today is the 
twenty-second of February. It is 
George Washington’s Birthday. 

SNowMAN: The twenty-second of 
February. I’m staying late this 
year. (Parade leaves. Sparrows come 
in, chirping and talking excitedly.) 





Cuitp: Why sparrows, what is the 
trouble? 

Sparrows (Point off-stage): A robin 
came! It’s winter! He doesn’t be- 
long! (ROBIN enters.) 

Rosin: Oh yes I do. I’m an early robin. 
Miss McDilly, who lives up near 
the orchard tells about the first 
robin each year in the Weekly Bugle. 
I’m that first Robin. 

Cuitp (Claps hands): 
soon it will be spring! 
leaves quickly.) 

Sparrows: We’re sorry, Mr. Robin. 
We thought you came too soon. 

CuiLp (Looks around for SNOWMAN) 
Now, where is Mr. Snowman? 

Sparrows: He left. He seemed to be 
in a big hurry — didn’t say a word 
— just went. 

CuiLp: He heard me mention spring- 
time. Oh, I suppose it was time 
for him to go. I knew he had to 
leave soon. (Howling winds are 
heard off-stage.) 


A robin! Qh, 
(SNOWMAN 


Sparrow: What’s that? 
Cuitp: That’s March blowing and 


howling. He always sounds like 
that when he comes over the hill. 
Let’s all go out to meet him! 

Birps: Oh yes — let’s! (They all run 
out.) 

FaTHER Time: It’s almost time for 
you to leave now February, but you 
can stay until March comes around 
the corner. 

Fesruary: I hear him. He certainly 
lets us know he’s coming, doesn’t 
he. 

FaTHER Time: Yes, he’s a noisy cus- 
tomer. (Rattling of door is heard.) 
There he is, banging at the door. 
Your days have passed so quickly, 


February. Each one has been a 
busy day. Goodbye till next year. 
Fresruary: Goodbye Father Time. 


I’m on my way. (Leaves as wind 


continues to blow) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


A Fesruary PLay 
Characters: 13 with spoeneng reste all of whom 


(with the exception of 


ather Time) can 


be male or female; male and female extras 
for the parades, as many as desired. 


Playing 
Costumes: 


ime: 10 minutes. 
These may be as simple or as 


elaborate as desired. The children could 
wear signs telling whom they represent or 
they could wear costumes or carry objects 
which would help to identify them. 


Properties: Quill pen 


flags, pictures of 


large book, American 
incoln and of his log 


cabin, drums, red cardboard hatchets. 
Setting: This a be as simple or as elaborate 


as desired. 


The onl 
and chair for Father 


a essential is a desk 
ime. The backdrop 


might be a large calendar showing the 


month of February. 
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George Washington Comes to Town 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 

LAWRENCE 

PRUDENCE, his younger sister 

Mrs. CaRVER, their mother 

Mr. RANDALL, their neighbor 

Tue STRANGER (General Washington) 

Time: Just after the end of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

PuacE: The living room of the Carver 
plantation in the country. 

At Rise: LAWRENCE and PRUDENCE 
are seated, talking. 

PRUDENCE: Lawrence, is it really true 
you're going to lead the parade to- 
morrow that welcomes General Wash- 
ington? Oh, I wish I could do it. 

LAWRENCE: You can’t! You’re a girl! 
Girls don’t play drums. I can play 
almost as well as a man. 

PRUDENCE: Well, anyway I’ll be on the 
sidewalk watching the parade go by. 
The General might even smile at me. 
That’s more than he’d do for you. 

LAWRENCE: Why not, pray tell? 

PRUDENCE (Laughing): ’Cause you'll 
be marching in front of him, silly! 
Oh, I wish I knew what such a great 
man looked like. (Mrs. CARVER 
enters, looking worried. LAWRENCE 
and PRUDENCE rise immediately.) 

LAWRENCE: Mother, where are you 
going? 

Mrs. Carver (Agitated): Children, 
I’ve just had word from your 
Grandmother. She’s very ill. I 
must leave at once. 

PRUDENCE: Oh, Mother, not before 
the welcome parade, tomorrow? 

Mrs. Carver: I must. Moreover, I 


will have to take Old Jeff with me to 
drive the carriage. There will be 
just the women servants left. 

LAWRENCE (In dismay): But, Mother, 
how will we get into town for the 
parade? Our plantation is too far 
away to walk. 

Mrs. Carver: I’m afraid, my son, 
you will not be able to go. (Law- 
RENCE and PRUDENCE both gasp.) 
I am very sorry! But there is no 
help for it. You, Lawrence, must 
stay home and help guard the house 
and take care of your sister. There 
are many rough men hereabout, now 
that the war is over. 

PRUDENCE (Half crying): But, Mother, 
we did so want to see General 
Washington — 

LAWRENCE (Slowly): He may never 
come through the South again, now 
that he is to be President — and I 
was to play the drums! 

Mrs. Carver: I understand how you 
feel, Lawrence. But since your 
father never came back from the war 
you must take his place. I know you 
will do your duty. Goodbye, my 
children. (She kisses PRUDENCE and 
puts her hand on LAWRENCH®’Ss shoul- 
der, then goes out.) 

PrupENCE (Rebelliously): I hate the 
word duty. 

LAWRENCE (With a sigh): 1 know! But 
duty is a good word, Prudence. 
We'll have to do it. 

PRUDENCE: I can’t see anything good 
about it. (A knock at the door) Oh, 
who is that? 





Why, 

(Mr. 
RANDALL and the STRANGER enter.) 

Mr. Ranpatu: Is your mother in, 
children? 

PRUDENCE (Curtsying): Grandmother 
is very ill, sir, and our mother just 


LAWRENCE (Opening door): 
Neighbor Randall, welcome! 


left to take care of her. Now we 
can’t go to the parade tomorrow. 

STRANGER (Smiling): Did you want to 
go so much, my little maid? 

PRUDENCE: Oh, yes, sir. We wanted to 
see General Washington. He is 
going to be President, you know, 
and Lawrence was going to play his 
drums and lead the parade. 

LAWRENCE: Hush, Prudence, Mr. Ran- 
dall’s guest is not interested. 

Mr. RANDALL (Laughing): He may be 
more interested than you think, 
young man. 

STRANGER: Was it your father, young 
man, who served under General 
Washington? 

LAWRENCE: Oh, yes, sir! That’s why 
I wanted to see him so badly. My 
father said the General was the best 
man he ever knew. But our planta- 
tion is so far from town and Mother 
had to take our one good man to 
drive her carriage, so we cannot get 
there. 

Mr. RANDALL: You could come with 
me. 

PRUDENCE: Oh, Lawrence, let’s. 

LAWRENCE: Thank you, Mr. Randall. 
But I am sure my mother meant me 
to stay and guard the plantation. 
There are still looters all about. 
Father would expect me to stay and 
do my duty. 





For Production Notes, see page 88. 


STRANGER: You are a brave boy. You 
will be like your father. 

LAWRENCE (Jn surprise): Did you 
know him? 

STRANGER: Very well, my son. So 
well, that when I came to stay with 
my good friend, William Randall, 
here, before going into town, I de- 
termined to come over and see your 
mother. 

PRUDENCE: She will be sorry to miss 
you. Is there anything we can do 
for you? 

STRANGER (Taking medal out of pocket): 
I was going to give her this medal in 
honor of your father who did so much 
for his country. But, young Law- 
rence, I think it will do just as well 
to give it to you instead. 

LAWRENCE: I don’t understand, sir. 
What shall I tell my mother? How 
did you know my father so well and 
how is it you brought the medal? 

STRANGER (Smiling): You may tell 
her, that George Washington him- 
self stopped to see her. (LAWRENCE 
and PRUDENCE gasp tn surprise.) 

Mr. RANDALL: Yes, children, this is 
General Washington, and he insisted 
on presenting this medal personally 
to your mother. 


WasHINGTON: You may tell her also, 


that I found her son so much like his 
father that I entrusted the medal to 
him. (Moves toward LAWRENCE and 
starts pinning the medal on him) 
Lawrence Carver, I am proud that 
you know the meaning of the word 
duty. 

LAWRENCE: Thank you, General Wash- 
ington. I'll always try to do my 
duty. 

THE END 
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Part Four 


Holiday Program 





A Lincoln Museum 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

CURATOR OF THE CLASSROOM MusEUM 

RosE 

FRED 

BILL 

GRACE 

ETHEL 

SUE 

ELLEN 

TED 

CARLA 

NIcK 

Ten STUDENT COMMENTATORS 

Sertine: A classroom stage. 

At Riss: The Curator stands behind 
a flag-draped table, downstage center, 
which has been prepared to receive 
the Lincoln exhibits. 

Curator: Good afternoon, and wel- 
come to our Lincoln Museum. 
(Laughs) Oh, I know what you’re 
thinking! There’s nothing in our 
Museum! Well, you just wait and 
see. In a few minutes, my class- 
mates will be bringing in their 
Lincoln treasures and this table will 
be filled up in no time. In case 
you’re wondering who I am, I’ll tell 
you. I am the Curator. That means 
the caretaker or guardian of the 
museum. It’s my responsibility to 
assemble the exhibits, take care of 
them and see that they are properly 
explained. Now we’re ready to start 


and here comes Rose with Exhibit A. 
Dear me! It looks like something she 
dug out of the attic. 

Rose (With old-fashioned silk hat): I 
guess you’re right, and I must admit 
Exhibit A looks pretty old and bat- 
tered, but that’s exactly as it should 
be. If you’ve studied the life of 
Lincoln, I’m sure you know why it 
belongs here. 

Curator: Thank you, Rose. I’ll put 
the hat where it’s sure to be noticed. 
But what on earth does Fred have? 

FrEep (With a piece of wood): Never 
mind what it is. Just see that it gets 
a good place on the display table. 
It might seem to you to be an ordi- 
nary piece of wood, but just wait till 
you hear the story. 

Curator: Leave it to you to find some- 
thing unusual. Hello, Grace. What’s 
your contribution? 

Grace: It’s a letter. I’m sure it’s im- 
portant because the date is Novem- 
ber 21st, 1864 and the closing reads: 
“Yours very respectfully and sin- 
cerely, A. Lincoln.” 

Curator: Here, I’ll prop it up against 
the silk hat so everyone can see it. 
Bruu: And be sure you take good care 
of my exhibit. I made it myself. 
Maybe the printing isn’t so good, but 
I guess you can read it. (Holds up 

banner.) 





Frep: Sure, I can read that without 


any trouble. It says: LINCOLN 
AND LIBERTY. I must say I 
can’t remember anything about 
such a banner. Are you sure you 
didn’t make it up? 

Bru: I made the banner but I didn’t 
make up the slogan. That’s history. 

Curator: Let’s not get into a discus- 
sion now, boys. That will come later. 
Let’s see what Ethel has. 

GraCcE: It looks like a theatre program. 
Erue.: And that’s just what it is. 
Where do you want me to put it? 
Curator: We're getting so many 
sheets of paper, it’s hard to know 
how to arrange them to the best 

advantage. 

Sue: Well, save room for mine. It’s a 
piece of sheet music and I’ll tell you 
right now, I had a terrible time find- 
ing it. The pages are yellow and the 
ink is faded, but I think we can still 
make out the words and the melody. 

ETHEL: Let me see that. That looks 
interesting. 

Curator (Taking sheet music): Not 
now, please! If we stop to look at all 
these things we’ll never get the dis- 
play in shape. 

Sue: Ellen is bringing their family 


Bible. It’s so big she can hardly 
carry it. 
ELLEN (Entering with Bible): Oh, 


dear . . . make a place for this quick, 
before I drop it. 

Curator: Put it right here. 

ELLEN (Placing Bible on table): Mother 
said we’re to be very careful because 
it’s one of our family treasures. 

Curator: We will, I’ll be standing 
guard right here the whole time. 

Tep: Hi, everybody. Look what I have 
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for the exhibition. (Displays plac- 
ard) One hundred thousand dollars 
reward. (Putting it on table) There! 
I hope everybody can read it. 

Carua (In a hurry): I hope I’m not too 
late. Here’s my contribution. 

Trp: What is it? It’s so little I can 
hardly see it. 

Cara: Once upon a time it was a 
dime, but now it’s as flat and thin 
as a piece of paper. 

Curator: That just about completes 
our collection. We need just one 
more display. 

Nick: And here it is . . . an empty 
picture frame. I hope it’s all right. 

Curator: It looks fine to me, Nick, 
and I’ll put it in a good location. 

Nick: Everything looks great! And if 
anybody should ask me, I’d say I 
think this is a swell way to pay our 
respects to Mr. Lincoln. 

Caria: Just think! Every single ob- 
ject on this table is connected in one 
way or another with his life. 

Curator: And that’s where our mu- 
seum really gets interesting. As our 
audience may have guessed by this 
time, this museum is not an ordi- 
nary museum with proper tags and 
labels. And our exhibits are not 
ordinary exhibits. We've collected 
the articles on display from all sorts 
of places. We’ve ransacked our 
houses from cellar to attic to find 
these bits of Lincoln lore, and now 
we’re going to call in a board of ex- 
perts from our history class to 
identify them for you. We have ten 
exhibits so we’ll call ten students. 
Their names have already been 
chosen and here they are: (Ten boys 
and girls enter.) Welcome to our 
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Lincoln Museum, fellow students. 
The members of the Museum Com- 
mittee have done their best to line 
up & display of interesting articles 
associated with the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. Now it’s your job to identify 
these articles and explain the con- 
nection. The boy or girl who brought 
the object under discussion will de- 
cide the correctness and complete- 
ness of your answers. (Calling first 
name), we'll ask you to start with 
Exhibit A. 

Rose: As you can see Exhibit A is a 
high silk hat. Can you explain why 
it belongs in our Lincoln Museum? 

ist StrupENT: Well, Lincoln is often 
pictured wearing a high top hat. It 
seems to be as much a part of him as 
his beard or the mole on his cheek. 
In some pictures, where he isn’t 
actually wearing a hat, you see it on 
a table beside him. I guess he always 
wanted it nearby. It seems to me 
that somewhere I read how he some- 
times carried important papers 
tucked inside his hatband. I guess 
it was rather like a brief case. 

Ross: I think that’s a very satisfactory 
answer (Name). But I’d like to ask 
one more question. Can you think 
of anything we read in connection 
with Lincoln that made me think of 
bringing this hat for the museum? 

ist SrupEnt: Oh, I think I know what 
you mean. You're referring to the 
poem “Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight” by Vachel Lindsay. One 
of the stanzas mentions the hat: 
“A bronzed lank man! His suit of 
ancient black, 

A famous high top-hat and plain 
worn shawl 
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Make him the quaint, great figure 
that men love, 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us 
all!’’ 

Rose: Thank you, (Name) for such an 
excellent description of my exhibit. 
Curator: I’m afraid our next observer 
might have a more difficult job. 
(Name of 2np StupEnt), we'll ask 
you to identify Exhibit B contrib- 

uted by Fred King. 

2nD SrupEnT: It looks like a piece of 
wood. May I pick it up? 

Frep: Sure, pick it up and examine it. 
You can’t hurt it. 

2nD StupDEnT: It looks just like ordi- 
nary wood to me. 

Frep: That’s what it is . . . just ordi- 
nary wood. But you’re supposed to 
tell why it might belong in a Lincoln 
Museum. 

2np StupeENT: Ummmm. Well, it 
doesn’t look old enough to be a 
piece of wood out of the log cabin in 
which Lincoln was born, but that’s 
one connection it might have with 
Lincoln. 

Frep: I’d call that a pretty good try. 
Can you think of anything else? 
2nD StupDENT: Since Lincoln was called 
the “Rail Splitter,” maybe it’s a 
piece of one of the rails he split. Or 
it could be part of his wooden ax 
handle, or that wooden fire shovel he 

used to cipher on. 

Frep: I’d say you made a good score 
on that piece of wood, boy. And I 
bet if we had more time you’d be able 
to think of more ways in which 
Lincoln’s life is connected with plain 
ordinary wood. How about that 
store in Salem? Couldn’t this be a 
piece of the flooring, or maybe a 





part of the wooden sign that hung in 
front of his law office in Springfield? 
2ND STUDENT: You’re giving me more 
ideas. Maybe this is a piece of wood 
out of the flatboat on which he sailed 
down the Mississippi . . . or say. . . 
it might even be a hunk out of that 
old slave block he saw in New Or- 
leans; the one that turned him 
against slavery forever and made 
him say to himself: “If ever I get a 
chance to hit that thing, I’ll hit it 
hard!” 
FrEpD: Golly! I never thought of half 
those things when I decided to bring 
a piece of wood. I just thought 
about the log cabin and the crude 
wooden tools he used and the little 
store at Salem. Your answers are 
much better than my original idea. 
Curator: We’ll let Grace present her 
contribution which is Exhibit C. 
Grace: As you can see, it’s a letter. 
3RD StupENT (Examining letter): Oh, 
dear! Lincoln wrote so many Jetters 
. . . hundreds and hundreds of let- 
ters. Can’t you give me a clue? 
Grace: The date, November 21, 1864, 
should give you a clue. 
3RD StupENT: November 21, 1864. 
The Civil War was in progress at 
that time. Was it a military letter? 
Grace: Take a look at the signature. 
3RD StupENT: “Yours very sincerely 
and respectfully” . . . that doesn’t 
sound very military. If he was the 
commander-in-chief, I don’t think 
he’d use that word “Respectfully.” 
It sounds more as if he were writing 
to a woman. 
Grace: You’re on the right track, and 
I’ll add this much .. . it’s a very 
famous letter. 


3RD STuDENT: Oh, now I know. It’s 
the letter he wrote to Mrs. Lydia 
Bixby, the widow in Boston, whose 
five sons had been killed in the war. 
Some people think that the letter is 
as great a masterpiece as his Gettys- 
burg address. 

Grace: Your answer is right. I copied 
part of the letter itself because I 
thought it was worth remembering. 
(Reads) “I pray that our Heavenly 
Father may assuage the anguish of 
your bereavement and leave you 
only the cherished memory of the 
loved and lost, and the solemn pride 
that must be yours to have laid so 
costly a sacrifice upon the altar of 
freedom.” 

Curator: It’s really a beautiful letter, 
isn’t it? And it certainly deserves a 
place in our collection. Now for 
Bill’s banner, Exhibit D. 

4TH STUDENT: “Lincoln and Liberty.” 
That sounds as if it could be a cam- 
paign banner. 

Bri: So far so good. Any further in- 
formation? 

4TH StupDENT: I’d take a guess that it’s 
a slogan from the campaign of 1860 
when Lincoln ran against Douglas 
and won. 


Buz: And that information is correct. 


Curator: Exhibit E. 

Eruet: Here it is, (Name of student). 
You may look it over. 

5TH Strupent: This is a program from 
Ford’s Theatre in Washington. The 
date is April 14, 1865. That was a 
tragic night for Lincoln and for 
America, because that was the night 
the President went to see the play 
entitled “Our American Cousin,” 
starring the famous actress, Laura 
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Keene. Mr. Lincoln was tired and 
discouraged that evening and prob- 
ably would have stayed at home but 
his wife thought it would do him 
good to see the play and enjoy a 
hearty laugh. But there were no 
laughs for Lincoln that night. He 
arrived at the theatre about 8:30, 
after the play had already started. 
About thirteen minutes after ten, 
John Wilkes Booth appeared at the 
door of the President’s box, raised 
his gun and fired. The whole 
theatre was in confusion. They car- 
ried the wounded President across 
the street to a private home where 
he died at twenty-two minutes past 
seven on the morning of April 15, 
1865. 

Curator: I wonder if our next exhibit 
has any connection with the Presi- 
dent’s death. 

Sue: Not at all. This sheet music has 
a different and happier association. 
6TH SrupENT: It could be the words 
and music of the song, ‘“We’re 
Coming, Father Abraham.” Thou- 
sands of copies were printed during 

the war. 

Sue: Better take a closer look, (Name). 
I think you can make out the title. 
6TH SrupENT (Examining music more 
closely): Oh, now I see! The title 
is “Listen to the Mocking Bird.” I 
believe this was said to be Lincoln’s 
favorite song. He was always de- 
lighted to hear it played or sung. 
Some folks believe the words re- 
minded him of his first sweetheart, 
Ann Rutledge, who died before she 

became his wife. 

Curator: Since this was Lincoln’s 
favorite song, I think we might en- 


joy hearing it right now. (‘‘Lasten 
to the Mocking Bird” may be sung 
by the group or by a soloist.) 

Curator: And now for Exhibit G. 

ELLEN: There it is . . . a large family 
Bible. 

7TH StupDENT: The Bible was part and 
parcel of Lincoln’s life from the time 
he was a little boy until the day he 
died. It was one of the few books he 
read as a child and he knew many of 
its verses by heart. 

ELLEN: Can you think of any official 
way in which the Bible was asso- 
ciated with his life? 

7TH SrupENT: Official? Well, natur- 
ally, he used the Bible when he took 
the oath of office as President of the 
United States. That would have 
been March 4, 1861 and March 4, 
1865. At his second inauguration, 
he made one of the most famous 
speeches of his life . . . the speech 
from which these lines are taken: 

Aut (In choral reading style) : 

“With malice toward none; 

With charity for all; 

With firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, 

Let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; 

To bind up the nation’s wounds; 

To care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, 

And for his widow and his orphan; 

To do all which may achieve and 
cherish 

A just and lasting peace among 
ourselves 

And with all nations.” 

Curator: Our next exhibit is the 
poster with the words: “One hun- 
dred thousand dollars reward.” 
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8rx StrupeEnT: I think that poster must 
have been printed after the death of 
Lincoln in hopes that it would lead to 
the capture of Booth and his accomp- 
lices. 

Tep: That’s right, (Name). Do you 
happen to know if the reward was 
ever claimed? 

8TH STUDENT: Yes, it was claimed but 
not by one individual. It was finally 
split into thirty-four parts. Colonel 
Conger got the largest portion, 
fifteen thousand dollars, and Lafay- 
ette Baker, head of the Secret Serv- 
ice, received three thousand dollars. 
John Wilkes Booth was captured 
and killed on the 26th of April, 1865, 
and four of the conspirators were 
hanged on July 7th of the same year. 

Tep: I’d call that a very complete 
report. Congratulations, (Name). 

Curator: And now for this very thin 
piece of metal which Carla assures 
us was once a dime. 

CaR.a: It really was, and this happens 


to be a real exhibit. My grand- 
mother gave it to me. It’s been in 
her family for .. . well . . . maybe 


I’d better not say how long...orI’d 
be giving (Name) too strong a clue. 
9ru SrupeEnt: I think I know what it 
is, Carla, even without a clue. If 
that object was once a dime, it must 
have been smashed flat by a very 
heavy object. Now I do happen to 
know that as Lincoln’s funeral train 
passed through the country from 
Washington to Springfield, Illinois, 
men and women gathered along the 
tracks and at every station to pay 
tribute to their martyred president. 
Many people wanted souvenirs of 
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the occasion so they placed coins on 
the track as the train approached 
and gathered them up afterwards to 


be kept as prize possessions. I’d 
take a guess that this coin is one of 
those Lincoln keepsakes. 

Curator: I must say our Board of 
Experts is well informed on the sub- 
ject of Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth 
President of the United States. 
Nick, do you want to say anything 
about our last display? 

Nick: No comment. 

10rx StupENT (Examining exhtbit): An 
empty picture frame! Since it’s 
empty, I suppose we could fill it with 
any one of several items. . . a copy 
of the famous Emancipation Procla- 
mation, the Gettysburg Address, or 
even the Bixby letter that is also one 
of our Exhibits. But I have an idea 
that Nick brought the picture frame 
with a painting or photograph of 
Lincoln in mind. There was a time 
when every schoolroom contained a 
picture of Lincoln, and even now his 
likeness is familiar to all Americans 
and to people all over the world. 
Whole books have been compiled of 
photographs of Abraham Lincoln. 


Men have done his likeness in oil, . 


wood, stone and in the stained glass 
windows of churches. I propose that 
we reserve this frame for our 
picture of Lincoln . . . so that here in 
our classroom we can always see the 
kindly face of the great American we 
all love, the man who truly belongs 
to the ages and whose truth is for- 
ever marching on. (The cast joins in 
singing “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” as the closing song.) 
THE END 
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The V alentine Box 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 
Dovua 
RANDY 
Breru 
GLORIA 
WILBUR 
IcKEY 

Sertina: Any place indoors. 
is to one side of stage. 

Ar Rise: The first four characters enter. 
They chatter gaily as they show each 
other valentines. They ad lib re- 
marks as. “Look at this cute one.” 
“Tsn’t this clever?” ‘‘How’s this for 
sweet sentiment?” ‘What pretty 
verse.” 

Betu (As they halt in center of stage): 
Listen to this pretty poetry. (Reads 
from valentine) 

You’ve stuck me, you little por- 
cupine 
So won’t you be my valentine? 

Giorta (Reading): And how about this 
one. (Reads) 

Like a mighty river that flows to 
the sea 
Your sweetness splashes all over me. 

Beta (Holding valentine close, as she 
dreamily speaks): What beautiful, 
dreamy poetry. Wonder who sent 
us these cards? 

Dove (To Ranpy): Shall we tell them? 

Ranpy: Might as well. (Looks off- 


A table 


stage) Never mind, here he comes. 
Witpur (Entering very haughtily. He 
carries a book in one hand and a 
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flower in the other. He quotes very 

dramatically as he crosses) : 

Caress me once again, fair wind 
of the sea, 

Kiss me upon the cheek — and also 
the knee. 

(Bera and Gioria gush over him, 

ad libbing, “Oh, Wilbur, you're 

wonderful.” “Such awe-inspiring 

lines. More, Wilbur, more, please!”’ 


Witsur (Dramatically holding up 
palm) : 
Oh, love of mine, sweep back to 
me soon, 
‘Cause when you left, you stole 
my broom. 


(Betu and Guoria sigh with ecstasy.) 

Dove (Sarcastically): Aw, come off it, 
Wilbur. 

Ranpy: We don’t know what’s hap- 
pened but you used to be the 
dullest kid in English class. 

Wiisur (Looking down at the boys): 
Who are these . . . these peasants? 

Bera: Wilbur, please tell us how you’re 
able to turn out such beautiful 
valentine sentiment. 

Dove: Let us in on your secret and 
I’ll treat you to a malt. 

Wixtpur (Haughtily): I never touch 
food . . . (Tilts head, suddenly in- 
terested) What flavor? 

Ranpy: Come on, come on, what’s 
the big secret of your success? 

Witsur (Normal attitude): Well, you’ll 
probably find out sooner or later. 


; 
! 
; 


Be right back. (Exits. At the same 
time IckEy enters from opposite side. 
He is sad and walks with a droop) 

Guoria: Hi, Ickey, what’s all the 
gloom about? 

Ickry (Walking past, without looking 
up): Everyone gets valentines but 
me. (Feeling sorry for himself) Just 
because I didn’t send any doesn’t 
mean I shouldn’t get any. (Gloomily 
extts. Others shrug as WILBUR enters 
with a box about the size of a grocery 
carton covered with designs of any odd 
nature. He also carries a sack.) 

Wixpur (Setting box and sack on table): 
The secret of my success — my 
automatic valentine machine. 

Dou (Peering at box): You mean you 
invented a box that makes poetry? 

Wivsour: Exactly. Of course you must 
feed it sweet things in order to 
make sweet verse. Watch! (Takes 
items from sack, drops them into box 
one at a time as he names them) 
Some sugar cubes . . . a few rose 
petals ... a candy bar... some old 
love letters . . . a record of “Let Me 
Call You Sweetheart” ... and a 
photograph of alover’s moon. There! 
Now, I shake it sideways . . . (Shakes 
once to right, once to left) And here 
we are! (Withdraws valentines and 
hands them to others) 

Guorta (Reading): 

I know your height is eight feet, nine, 
So please be my tall, tall Valentine. 

IckEy (Muttering as he crosses): No 
valentine, not even a teensy weensy 
line written on butcher’s paper. No- 
body loves me, everybody hates me. 
(Exits muttering) 

Wixpvr: What’s the matter with him? 

Douce: Never mind that. Come over 


here, Wilbur. (Doug and Ranpy 
draw WiLBuR aside, speak confi- 
dentially in stage whispers.) How 
about mixing up some especially 
sweet valentines for me and Randy 
to give to Beth and Gloria? (Wi- 
BUR nods.) 


Bera (Beckoning to WILBUR, speaking 


aside): Please fix us up with some- 
thing real nice for the boys? (Wm- 
BUR nods.) 


Wiisur: Why don’t you all run along 


so I can get to work? (All grin 
knowingly and exit. WiLBuR looks 
at machine) Hmmm, let’s see, if they 
want something extra nice I’ll have 
to go out and get some extra nice 
ingredients. I guess I'll use mo- 
lasses, a bottle of perfume, a hand- 
painted necktie . . . (Exits muttering 
items) 


Ickry (Sourly entering, spying boz): 


Hmmm, a valentine box. (Reads 
inscription on it) 

Fill me up with all kinds of things 
And I'll give you verse that joyously 

sings. 

(Glumly) Well, it just so happens I 
have all sorts of things I want to 
get rid of. I'll just give it a try. 


(Names items as he scowls, reaches. 


into pockets and drops them one by 
one into box) A dill pickle ...a 
salted mackerel . . . some poisoned 
darts . . . an out-of-tune mouth 
organ ...a crab apple. . . (Looks 
in, frowns) Must be a big fake, | 
don’t see anything. (Loses interest, 
droopily exits muttering) Not even 
a valentine from my mother... 
nobody loves me... poor, poor me. . 


Wisur (Briskly entering from op- 


posite side with sack. Picks up bor, 
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is surprised): Hmmm, feels as if it’s 

already loaded. The girls probably 

sneaked back. Oh, well, here goes. 

(Shakes box as previously, beams hap- 

pily and pulls out valentines. Looks 

off-stage, sees them coming) Oops, just 

in time. (Beckons girls aside, winks, 

gives them valentines. Does same with 

boys. He stands expectanily aside as 

the four read. All four suddenly 
frown. Glare at each other.) 

Guoria (Sputtering): Doug Randall, 
don’t you ever speak to me again! 
(Holds up her valentine) How per- 
fectly horrible of you! 

BetH (Angrily): And you, Randy 
Rogers — here, take back your 
candy bar! (Quickly searches, finds 
only a wrapper, pouts) At least the 
wrapper... 

Wiipur (Baffled): What’s the matter? 

Guorta (Holding up valentine): This 
is the matter! (Angrily reads) 

I love the fragile orchid and I love 
the gentle rose 

But most of all, my pretty one — 
I’d love to bop your nose. 

Betu: And this! (Reads) 

You look so lovely, my little lark, 
But you’d look even better in the 
total dark! 

Dove (Grabbing WitBuR by collar, 
threatening): Wilbur, you .. . 

Ranpy (Grabbing): Give me part of 
his collar. . . 

Wixpur: But men .. . I don’t under- 
stand . . . what happened... ? 
(As he protests, IckzY wanders on- 
stage, muttering previous phrases. He 
is bent so low, he doesn’t notice the 
others. He walks to box.) 

Ickgy (Snorting): Crazy box, maybe 
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you'll work this time. Valentine box 

—huh! (Drops items in) Some boric 

acid .. . a burned out light bulb... 

a hunk of moldy cheese . . . a bottle 

of glue . . . (Others stare and gasp.) 

Wirpur: You... Ickey... 

Ickry (Looking up): Hello, (Nods to 
box) Ever see such a crazy thing? 
So long. (Starts to leave, but they all 
crowd in front of him) 

Bertu: Not so fast, Mister Ickey . . . 
(All menace him.) 

Dove: Aw, wait a minute, gang. 
Ickey was just upset because he 
didn’t get any valentines. 

Gioria (Sympathetically as all re- 
treat): Poor, Ickey, maybe the 
machine can do something for him. 

IckEy (Sobbing, wiping eyes): Do you 
think there’s hope? 

Wier (Hurriedly tossing in items from 
sack): Of course! (Shakes box, pulls 
out valentines, hands them to Ickry) 

Ickry (Drying eyes, reading): 

You’re not good looking or talented 

And your manners are very few, 

But just remember that the mighty 
oak 

Was once a nut like you! 

Ickry (70 others, gratefully): How can 
I ever thank you enough? (Clutches 
valentine close as he leaves) A valen- 
tine for my very own — and such 
sweet sentiment! (Ezits, happily 
sobbing) 

Witsur (Cheerfully holding out hand 
to box): Shall we flee away to another 
setting where we may grind out 
beautiful sentiments for the for- 
saken and lonely of the world? 

Aut: (Dramatically in unison) Away! 

Away! Away! (All exit.) 

THE END 
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Valley Forge Was Never Like This 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 
CLIFF 
GLEN 
ISABEL 
MAXINE 
MorTON 

SeTTinG: Any place indoors. A table 
with a bell on it is to one side. 

At Rise: Curr, GLEN, ISABEL, and 
MAXINE are looking over a script 
for a Washington’s Birthday play. 
They ad lib suitable remarks about 
the script, their parts and so on. 

Morton (Breezily entering): Hi, gang, 
what’s up? (The four draw away, 
hold scripts behind their backs.) I 
said, what’s up? What are you 
trying to hide, Maxine? 

MAXINE (Pulling away): No, Morton, 
ee 

Morton (Gelting script): Oh, ho, so 
we're putting on a little Washing- 
ton’s Birthday play are we? Well, 
well, get a load of this! (Very 
hammy, with sweeping gestures) To 
be or not to be, that is the some- 
thing or other. (Proudly) Pretty 
good, eh? I guess you'll be wanting 
me for the lead in this here little 
drama of yours. 

Curr: Look, Morton, if you don’t 
mind... 

Morton: Get a load of this: (Hammy 
acting) To arms, to arms, the Bri- 
tish are coming! (Clutching chest, 


falling) They got me, they got me! 
Farewell, my old New Hampshire 


home. . . (Painful gurgle) Argh . . . 
argh ... argh .. . (Collapses in 


heap, gets up, beams about for ap- 
proval) Well... ? 

GuEN (Sourly to others): We might 
save a lot of grief if we give him 
a part. 

Curr (Sighing): All right, Morton, 
take a look at the script. (Points 
to place in script) In this scene you 
play the part of a poor, starved 
sentry who is offered some broth 
by a pair of kindly ladies from the 
village. But you are the noble type 
and insist that your fellow soldiers 
take it. Get it? 

Morton (Looking at script, as ISABEL 
and MAXINE exit): Got it! (Curr 
and GLEN huddle as if over a fire. 
Morton acts hammy as he paces 
with stick on shoulder) Ten months 


of hunger... cold... snow. 
(Hysterical shout) I can’t stand it... 
can’t stand it .. . can’t stand it... 


IsaABEL (Entering with Maxine. They 
carefully carry a bowl of water be- 
tween them): Here you are, Sir, a 
nice warm bow! of broth. 

Morton (Holding arm high, palm 
out): No, no, a thousand times no — 
give it, Madam — to them! 

GLEN (70 Morton): Private Perkins, 
you have paced this post for ten 
straight months. You are hungry 
and cold and the snow is bitter. 
You take the broth! 

Morton (Thinking): Would you re 
peat that? 
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GLEN (A bit impatient): I said, Private 
Perkins, you have paced this post 
for ten months and you are hungry, 
cold, and the snow is bitter. 

Morton (Grabbing at bowl, lapping at 
it): In that case I’ll take the broth! 
(He suddenly remembers his part as 
the others scowl.) Oh, I forgot, I’m 
the noble type. Let’s try it again. 
(Quickly paces) Hungry ... cold... 
bitter snow .. . (Hysterically) I 
can’t stand it... can’t stand it... 

IsaABEL (Scowling): Here you are, Sir, 
a nice warm bowl of broth. 

Morton (Nobly): No, no, ten thou- 
sand times no. 

Curr: It may be the only bowl of 
broth in the village but we still 
want you to have it. 

Morton (Thinking): The only bowl 
of broth in the whole joint? 

Maxine: In the entire county. 

Morton (Thinking): In that case, we’d 
better split it. (Grabs bowl, forces 
it on Curr) For you, Sir. (Forces 
it on GLEN) And we mustn’t forget 
you. (To Maxine) And you, 
Ma’am, here. (Scoops up the broth 
in palm, offers it) And you, Ma’am, 
care for a straw? (Pulls straw from 
pocket, puts it in bowl, offers it to 
IsaBEL. Looks into bowl) Well, there 
seems to be a bit left. (Loudly 
drinks tt) 

GLEN (Disgusted): If you were really 

in Washington’s army you’d be shot 

for stupidity on duty. (Hands him 





script, points out place) See if you 
can do any better in this role. You 
play the part of a clever British 
spy who tries to steal this bell. 
(Walks to bell) This bell has the 
plans of Washington’s next move 
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in it. You very stealthily creep 
into camp and steal the bell with- 
out making a sound. The girls will 
be bandaging our wounds — and 
we'll all be watching for you. Get it? 

Morton (Sneaking off): I’m off for 
my disguise! (The others stand to 
one side of table. The girls bandage 
the boys. Morron enters. He has 
on a black cape or coat, dark glasses, 
plus anything else that would suggest 
a spy. He stomps noisily in, rushing 
to one side, peering with hand above 
eyes, does same at other side. He 
rubs his hands together and awk- 
wardly approaches the bell. He trips 
and falls. All during his clumsy 
action the others scowl while pre- 
tending not to notice him. He picks 
up the bell, causing it to ring. Liking 
the sound, he holds it close to his ear 
and rings it several times. He grins 
at the pleasant sound.) 

GLEN (Challenging him): Halt, who 
goes there? 

Morton (Cringing, whining): I am 
but a poor potato merchant, Sir, 
with ten bushels of potatoes for sale. 

GLEN (Turning away): Well, be about 
your business, potato merchant. 

Morton (70 audience): Clever? (To 
GLEN) Thank you, Sir, thank you. 
(Picks up bell, rings it, grins at the 
sound, turns to go.) 

Curr: Halt, who goes there? 

Morton: I am but a poor fish mer- 
chant with ten kegs of cod for sale. 

IsaBEL (Coming close): Hold on! A 
moment ago you were a potato 
merchant. Where are your ten 
bushels of potatoes? 

Morton (Smiling sweetly): Business 
has been good! 
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Maxine: I think you are a British 
spy! Where is your identification? 
Morton (Showing her a cardboard 


fish): There you are, a salted cod 
with my initials engraved on the fin. 


GLEN: Well, get out of here, fish 
merchant. 

Morton Thank you, Sir. (zits 
loudly ringing bell) Fresh fish — 
codfish, catfish, goldfish . . . fresh 
fish for sale, fresh fish . . . (Exits) 


Curr (Painfully holding head): What 
are we going to do? He’ll ruin our 
Washington’s Day play. 

GLEN: That big ham. 

IsABEL: If we could only get a part 
that he could handle. 

MAaxINnE (Sighing): What part could 
he handle? 

CuirF (Getting idea): I’ve got it! 

OrueErs (In unison): What? 

Curr: We'll write in a special part 
for him. 

GLEN (Frowning): 
don’t get it. 


A special part? I 


Curr (Glancing offstage): Over here, 
quick, before he comes back. (They 
huddle to one side and mutter. They 


break up, grinning.) 

IsaABEL (Calling sweetly into wings): 
Oh, Morton . 

Morton (Briskly entering without pre- 
vious costume but ringing bell): Fresh 
fish — codfish, catfish . . . (Remem- 
bering) Oh, I forgot. Well, how was 
I — the greatest thing since Hamlet, 
no doubt? 


CuirF: Morton, we have a special part 
for you. It’s really great! 

Morton (Gullible): It is? 

GLEN: You'll be on stage during the 
entire play. 

Morton (Wide-eyed): I will? 

MaxInE (Taking a piece of rope): 
Here, let me show you. 

IsaABEL: We wrap the rope around you 
like this. (The four now ad lib such 
as, “‘Then we wrap it around here.”’ 
“A little more around the arms.” 
“Tighter over here.”” And so on until 
Morton is fully tied. They seat 
him on a chair.) 

Morton (Somewhat alarmed): But how 
can I do anything in the play all 
tied up like this? 

Curr: You play the part of a captured 
enemy agent. 

GLEN: You just sit on the stage all 
during the play and scream and 
holler. 

IsABEL: You yell that you have been 
tricked. 

Maxine: But no one pays any at- 
tention to you. 

Curr (Rubbing hands in satisfaction 
as he speaks to others): Well, shall 
we go somewhere and rehearse 
(The four exit.) 

Morton (Soberly watches them for a 
moment, then screams): Heeeeeeeelp! 
I’ve been tricked! Wait a minute! 
Heeeeeeeelp! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


VaLLeyY Force Was NEvER Like Tuis 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress. Morton wears 
black cape and dark glasses during part 
of the skit. 


Properties: A large bell, three scripts ee 
bowl of water, straw, cardboard fish, ro 
or clothesline, bandages. 

A table and a 


Setting: Can be very simple. 


few chairs are all that are essential. 
Lighting: No special effects. 
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Radio Play 











Huckleberry Finn 


by Mark Twain 
Adapted for Radio by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
Pap FINN 
JoE HARPER 
JIM 
Woman 

Music: An American theme. Forte and 
fade under. 

Huck: I’m Huckleberry Finn. I 
reckon you all know a lot about me 
if you’ve read the book called The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. I guess 
you remember how that book ended 
—with Tom and me finding the 
chest of money that Injun Joe had 
hidden in the cave. Tom and I got 
six thousand dollars each, and Judge 
Thatcher invested my share for me. 
Widow Douglas took me into her 
house and sent me to school. I bet 
you think I was mighty happy with 
all that money and living comfort- 
able — me, a boy that had never had 
areal home. Well, I was for a while, 
but by and by I got to worrying 
about that good-for-nothing father 
of mine. You recollect how he used 
to beat me. Nobody knew where he 
was, but what with everybody talk- 
ing about how rich I was, I knew that 
some day he would turn up. I didn’t 
have long to wait. One morning I 
went out to pick huckleberries, and 
Pap jumped from back of a tree and 





Playing time: 25 minutes, 


grabbed me. 

Sounp: A short struggle. 

Finn: I’ve got you now, my fine rascal. 

Huck: Let me go, Pap, will you? 
You’re choking me. 

Finn: That’s too bad! I reckon you’ve 
got kind of soft, sleeping in a bed 
and eating fine food and going to 
school. Well, I’ll soon toughen you 
up again. 

Huck: Stop dragging me along the 
ground. Widow Douglas just bought 
these clothes. 

Finn: I'll fix things so that Widow will 
never get hold of you again. And 
Judge Thatcher had better come to 
terms about all the money you 
turned over to him. 

Huck: Where are you taking me? 

Finn: Down to the river, my good 
fellow. 

Huck (Fearfully): You — you’re not 
going to drown me? 

Finn (Laughing mirthlessly): I should 
say not! You’re too valuable a piece 
of property. Now stand up. 

Sounp: Scrambling to feet. 

Finn: What are you staring at? 

Huck: That — that gun. You’re aim- 
ing it straight at me. 

Finn: Don’t try any of your funny 
business. If you’re thinking of run- 
ning, you’d better change your mind. 

Huck: I’m not going to run. Put away 
that gun, will you? It might go off. 


eee ee we - 


Finn: It’ll go off pretty quick if you 
don’t mind your business. Come 
along now. Head for the river. I 
have an old boat hidden in the 
bushes. 

Sounp: Footsteps on leaves and twigs. 

Finn: Here we are! Drag that boat 
down to the water and shove her in. 

Sounpb: A boat dragged across the sand 
and then splashing. 

Finn: Now get in front and keep look- 
ing straight ahead. I’ll do the row- 
ing. If we meet anybody, tell them 
we're fishing, understand? 

Sounp: Rowing a boat. Forte and fade 
under. 

Huck: Where are we going? 

Finn: You'll find out soon enough. 

Huck: He rowed up the river about 
four miles, then crossed over to the 
Illinois shore and landed. 

Sounpb: Splashing and a boat scraping 
over stones and sand. 

Finn: Walk straight ahead about a 
hundred feet and then bear right. 
Sounp: Parting heavy bushes. Fade 

under. 

Huck: That place was so thick with 
trees and bushes that we had to fight 
our way through. The new suit the 
Widow had given me was nothing 
but rags and mud. After about ten 
minutes we came across an old log 
hut. Pap fished a key out of his 
pocket. 

Finn: This is it. 

Sounpn: A key turning in lock and then 
a creaking door opening. 

Finn: Now get in there. 

Sounpb: A creaking or closing. A key 
turning in lock. 

Finn: This is our mansion, my dutiful 
son. Not as fine as the Widow 


Douglas’s, but you'll like *— 
you’ve got to. I’m going to hold 
you here until the Judge forks over 
that money. 

Music: A bridge. 

Huck: He kept me with him all the 
time for the next two months. We 
lived in the old cabin, and Pap 
always locked the door and put the 
key under his head at night. During 


the day we fished and hunted, and, | 


believe it or not, after a while I 
got to like the life. But by andby 
Pap got too handy with his hickory. 
I was all over welts and bruises, 
and Pap went away too much and 
locked me in. Once he was gone three 
days, and I was scared. I made up 
my mind to get away, but I couldn’t 
figure out how. 
window big enough for a dog to 
crawl through. The chimney was 
too narrow for me to climb up. The 
door was thick, solid oak slabs. One 
day I was hunting about the cabin, 
trying to find something to help me, 
when I heard somebody sneaking 
around outside. 

Sounp: Stealthy footsteps over leaves 
and twigs. 

Huck: Who’s there? 

Jor: It’s me, Huck — Joe Harper. 

Huck: Gosh, it’s good to hear you, 
Joe! What are you doing here? 

Jor: Dad and I came over to fish. 

Huck: How did you find out I was 
in this old shanty? 

Jor: Do you know that hair-ball 
from the stomach of an ox that Miss 
Watson’s slave Jim uses to tell for- 
tunes? Well, last night I asked Jim 
to listen to it for me: I wanted to 
know where your dad had taken 
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you, and Jim said the hair-ball told 

him you were over here. I saw your 

old man in town a while ago. He 

was arguing with Judge Thatcher 
about turning over your money, and 
so I knew you were alone. I came 
to help you get away. 

Huck: How? I can’t get out, and 
you can’t get in. 

Joe: I can tell you how to get out. 
I know this old shanty as well as 
I know my own home. Dad and I 
often sleep here when we’re on 
fishing trips. You’ve got to saw your 
way out. 

Huck (Amazed and disgusted): Do 
you suppose Pap would leave a saw 
here? 

Joe: I guess he hasn’t found it. Listen, 
Huck: there’s an old rusty wood-saw 
without any handle. 

Huck (Skeptically): Where is it? I 
reckon I have hunted through this 
cabin a hundred times. 

Jog: It’s above where I’m standing, 
between a rafter and the clapboards 
of the roof. 

Huck: I’ll climb up and have a look. 

SounD: Moving chair and table. 

Jor: It’s as far back as you can reach 
your hand. 

Huck: I’ve got it, Joe. 

SounD: Jumping to floor. 

Jor: I better be off now. I’ll be back 
tomorrow afternoon, just as soon as 
I know your old man has come over 
to town. 

Huck: Thanks, Joe. 
for you. 

Joz: You better start sawing under 
that old horse blanket against the 
logs behind the table. Goodbye. 

Huck: I greased the saw up, then I 


I’ll be looking 





crawled under the table, raised the 

blanket, and went to work. 

Sounp: A saw on heavy wood. Fade 
under. 

Huck: It was pretty tough sawing, 
but I had just about finished when 
I heard footsteps coming toward the 
cabin. 

Sounp: Footsteps. Fade in and under. 

Huck: I got rid of signs of my work, 
dropped the blanket, and hid the 
saw. 

Sounp: Key turning in lock. 

Huck: Is that you, Pap? 

Sounp: Door creaking open. 

Finn: You bet your life it’s me. 

Sounp: Door closing. 

Finn: Who did you think it was? 

Sounp: Key turning in lock. 

Finn (Sarcastically): Your fine Widow 
Douglas, I reckon. Or maybe that 
old hypocrite, Judge Thatcher. 

Sounpb: Footsteps on creaking boards. 

Huck: What are you going to do? 
Why are you doubling up your fist? 

Finn: What are you ducking back of 
the table for? You’re still pretty 
soft, I guess. Just let me sit in 
this old rocker and laugh. 

Sounp: Rocking chair. 

Finn (Laughing sneeringly): You poor 
little mollycoddle! To think a son 
of mine should be such a weakling. 
(Stops laughing) Wait a minute. I 
guess I won’t sit here, after all. 
You’re acting mighty suspicious. 
I’ll get up and take a little walk 
about the cabin. 

Sounp: Creaking boards. 

Huck (Fearfully): What are you 
looking for? Is something wrong? 
Why are you sniffing the air? 

Finn: There’s something funny been 


going on here. Seems to me I can 


smell saw-dust. What have you 
been up to? 

Huck: I haven’t been up to anything, 
Pap. Honest, I haven’t. 

Finn: Well, I’m going to take a good 
look around and see. 

Sounp: Creaking boards. 

Finn: I thought I heard somebody 
sawing as I got near the cabin. Ex- 
plain that, you little rascal. 

Huck: Somebody sawing? Why, how 
could that be? Oh, yes; now I 
remember. The sawmill down near 
the river. They’ve been taking out 
logs ever since you’ve been away. 
I reckon you didn’t know that, did 
you? 

Finn: I'll find out tomorrow about that 
sawmill story. And it better be true 
or you'll get the cowhide. 

Music: A bridge. 

Huck: Next morning, Pap didn’t say 
any more about the sawing, but 
I knew he hadn’t forgotten it. That 
afternoon he locked me in, and I 
heard him trudging through the 
bushes. 

Sounp: Footsteps through the bushes. 
Fade out. 

Huck: I pressed my ear against the 
door and listened. I knew Pap was 
full of tricks and I wasn’t taking any 
chances with the sawing. Pap might 
double on his tracks and come back 
to the cabin before I knew it. I 
reckon I must have stood there 
twenty minutes when I heard foot- 
steps. 

Sounpb: Footsteps through the bushes. 

Huck: I shook all over. It might be 
Joe, but I was afraid Pap had found 
out about the sawmill. Then I 


heard a voice beneath the window. 

Jor: The coast is clear, Huck. 

Huck: Is that you, Joe? Where’s Pap? 

Jor: I passed him on the river. He’s 
rowing to town. Get out of here 
in a hurry. I’ve got an old canoe 
ready for you. I'll help you load. 

Huck: Wait till I finish this log. I’m 
crawling uuder the table right now. 

Jor: All right. But don’t be long. 
Your dad isn’t wasting any time. 

Huck: It won’t take a minute. I’ve 
only about an inch to saw. 

Sounpb: Sawing. Fade under. 

Joe: Hurry, Huck. Your dad is up to 
something. 

Huck: I’ve finished. Now I’ll give the 
log a push. Look out, there! 

Sounp: Thud of a log. 

JorE: Now shove out the supplies 
you’re taking with you. [I'll pack 
the canoe. 

Huck: I’ll just about clean out the 
place. Take hold of this sack of 
corn meal. 

Jor: I’ve got it. 

Huck: Here’s a couple of bags of cof- 
fee and a tin of sugar. 

Jor: Hand them through. 

Huck: Now take this old box of knives 
and spoons. Carry them all to the 
river while I get my gun. 

Music: Short bridge. 

Huck: Joe carried the supplies to the 
river and packed the canoe. While 
he was gone, I crawled through the 
hole, cleaned up the sawdust, 
dropped the blanket, and put the 
sawed piece of log back in place. 
When Joe came back I was standing 
near the cabin with my gun under 


my arm. 
Jor: Are you ready to shove off, Huck’ 
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Huck: Not yet, Joe. I’ve got to use 
this gun first. 

Jor (Amazed): Use the gun? What for? 

Huck: See that wild pig over there? 

Sounp: A shot. 

Joe: What did you do that for? 

Huck: Now for that old axe by the 
wood-pile. 

Jor: You won’t need that axe. There’s 
plenty of drift-wood along the river 
and you — 

Huck: I’m smashing that door down. 

Sounp: Aze smashing against wood. 
Fade under. 

Jorn (Amazed): Don’t wreck the place. 
Dad and I were counting on using 
it next week. 

Sounpb: Door crashing to floor. 

Huck: That does it. Now for the pig. 
I’ll just Jay him here on the floor 
and let him bleed a minute. 

Joe: I say, Huck, have you lost your 
mind? This cabin won’t be fit to 
sleep in. I told you Dad and I 
were — 

Huck: I reckon he’s bled about 
enough. Hand me that old bag by 
the step, will you, Joe? And a 
couple of rocks. 

Jor: Here you are. 

Huck: Thanks. In you go, Mr. Pig, 
with the rocks. Now come along 
with me. 

Jor: I wish you’d tell me what you 
are doing with that pig. 

Huck: I’m taking him down to the 
river. I’ll drag him along the ground 
all the way. See the nice trail of 
blood he leaves. 

SounD: Feet crunching through bushes 
with a dragging load. Fade under. 

Joe: If you’re taking that pig for 
meat, you’d better — 


Huck: I’m not taking him for meat. 

JoE: Then what on earth do you want 
with that nasty old pig? 

Huck: Speak respectful of this pig, 
will you? This pig is me. 

Joe: You’d better come back to town 
and have Doc examine your head. 
You’re in no condition to go down 
this river alone. 

Huck: Gee, that water looks good. 
Now stand back so I can swing this 
bag. 

JoE: I wish you’d tell me what you — 

Huck: I’m tossing him out in the 
river as far as I can. There he goes! 

Sounp: A splash. 

Huck: Now I’m ready to climb into 
the canoe. 

Sounn: A person getting into a canoe. 

Jor: I say, Huck, I guess being shut 
up in that old cabin must have set 
you crazy. 

Huck: Before I left this place, Joe, 
I had to be murdered. 

Jor (Astonished): Murdered? 
you are crazy, Huck. 

Huck: I don’t mean really murdered. 
I mean I had to fix it so it will 
look like robbers have broken into 
the cabin, killed me, taken all the 
things and thrown me into the river. 
If Pap believes that, he won’t 
bother me any more. Goodbye, 
Joe, and thanks. 

JoEe: Where are you going, Huck? 

Huck: I don’t want anybody to know 
where I’m going. If you don’t know, 
you won’t have to tell any lies. I’ll 
shove off now. 

Sounp: Paddling a canoe. Up and out. 

Music: A short bridge. 

Huck: I dropped down the river to 

Jackson’s Island, about three miles 


Well, 
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below town. I found a spot where 
some willows hung over the bank. 
I made fast to a tree and went 
ashore. I was dead tired and so 
I lay down on a heap of pine needles 
and went to sleep. When I woke up, 
the sun was shining in my face, and 
I knew I had slept clear through 
the night. I got up, rubbing my 
eyes. I was feeling pretty good 
about things now, but all of a sudden 
I saw something that made me 
freeze in my tracks — fresh foot- 
prints in the sand. Somebody else 
was on the island. As frightened 
as I was, I followed the footprints. 
They led to a little clearing among 
the trees. The first thing I saw 
was a rope stretched between the 
bushes. On it was a girl’s dress and a 
sunbonnet. A man was lying on the 
ground with his back toward me. He 
had a blanket around his head, and 
from the way he was breathing I 
knew he was asleep. I took a few 
steps towards him and yelled, “Hi, 
there!’ The man shoved the blanket 
back. It was Miss Watson’s slave 
Jim. He bounced up and stared at 
me wild. Then the first thing I knew 
he dropped to his knees and put 
his hands together. 

Jim: Don’t hurt me—don’t! I’ve 
never done any harm to a ghost. 
Don’t do anything to poor old Jim 
that was always your friend when 
you were alive. 

Huck: I am alive, Jim. I’m no ghost. 
Touch me and see. 

Jim (Imploringly): Don’t come near 
me. I can’t touch you: my hand 


would go clean through you. 
Huck: I'll touch you, then. 


I’ve got 


you by the shoulder. I reckon you 
can feel my fingers pinching, can’t 
you? 

Jim (Relieved): Golly, Huck, you're 


no ghost, after all. You sure had 
me scared. But look here, boy, 
who was it that was killed in that 
old cabin if it wasn’t you? The 
whole town said it was you. 

Huck: Nobody but a wild pig, Jim. 
How do you come to be here? 

Jim (Hesitantly): Maybe I better not 
tell. 

Huck: Why not, Jim? 

Jim: I have reasons. But you wouldn’t 
tell on me if I was to tell you, 
would you, Huck? 

Huck: Cross my heart, I won’t, Jim. 

Jim (Slowly): 1— I ran away. 

Huck (Amazed): You what? You 
always said Miss Watson was good 
to you. 

Jim: I know I did, but there’s a slave 
trader in town, and last night I 
heard her tell Widow Douglas that 
she was going to take eight hundred 
dollars for me. I lit out in a hurry. 
I swam out to a raft that was 
floating down the river, and quick 
as I could I landed on this island. 

Huck: I reckon you and I are in the 
same boat. 

Jim: What do you mean? 

Huck: We’re both runaways. You're 


trying to escape from Miss Watson, . 


and I’m trying to escape from Pap. 

Jim: Well, I’m mighty glad we’re to- 
gether, Huck. It was getting 
mighty lonely here by myself. This 
old island isn’t a bad place to hide. 

Huck: I don’t know how long we can 
stay here. I wish I knew what they 
are doing about us in town. 
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Ju: I’ve been wondering about that, 
myself. I reckon there’s only one 
way to find out. 

Huck: What’s that? 

Jim: You’ve got to go back there and 
do a little spying. 

Huck (Amazed): Are you crazy? 
There’s not a soul in town that 
doesn’t know Huck Finn. 

Jim: You’ve got to go in disguise. 

Huck: Now I know you’ve lost your 
mind. Where would I find a dis- 
guise on this island? 

Jim: Right there. Do you see that 
dress and the old sunbonnet that 
I found on the raft? 

Huck (Angrily): You want to dress 
me up like a girl? 

Jim: Now, don’t get mad, Huck. You 
and Tom Sawyer always wanted to 
be detectives. Here’s a real case 
for you. 

Huck: Well, I don’t think much of 
the idea. (Hesitantly) I reckon it 
might be kind of an adventure. 

Jim: A detective is never afraid to put 
on anything that will help him. 

Huck: All right. I guess I’ll do it. 

Jim: Now you’re talking like a real 
detective. I'll get the things from 
the line. Here we are. Now slip 
this dress over your head. 

SounD: Rustle of calico. 

Jim: Put on this sunbonnet. That’s it. 
I do declare! You look so much 
like a girl your own mother wouldn’t 
know you. The only thing you’ve 


got to remember is to quit pulling 
up your dress to get at your breeches’ 
pocket. And you’ve got to have a 
. Let’s see now. 
No; that’s the Judge’s 

Amy. That won’t do: 


girl’s name . . 
Becky. 
daughter. 


there’s a couple in town already. 
Sarah. That’s it! You’re Sarah — 
Sarah Williams. 

Music: Short bridge. 

Huck: I waited till long after dark, 
and then I started up the river in 
the canoe. 

Sounp: Paddling a canoe. 
under. 

Huck: The drift of the current fetched 
me in at the bottom of the town. 
I tied up and started along the 
bank. There was a light in a little 
shanty that hadn’t been lived in 
for a long time, and I wondered 
who was living in it now. I slipped 
up and peeped in at the window. 
There was an old woman sitting at 
the table, knitting by a candle. I 
didn’t know her face: she was a 
stranger. Now, this was lucky, be- 
cause I had begun to feel a little 
shaky, afraid people might know 
my voice and find me out, even 
though I had practiced talking like 
a girl all afternoon. If this woman 
had been in such a small town for 
even a short while, she could tell 
me all I wanted to know, and so | 
knocked at the door. 

Sounp: Knocking at door. 

Woman: Come in. 

Sounp: Door opened, closed. 

Woman: Take a chair. What might 
your name be? 

Huck: Sarah Williams. 

Woman: Whereabouts do you live? 
In this neighborhood? 

Huck: No, ma’am. In Hookersville, 
seven miles below. 

Woman: I reckon you’re pretty hun- 
gry. I’ll get you something. 

Huck: No, thanks, ma’am. I stopped 


Up and 
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at a farm for food. I just want to 


rest a bit. I’m on my way to my 
Uncle Abner’s on the other side of 
town. 

Woman: That’s a considerable way. 
You better stay here all night. 
Take off your bonnet. 

Huck: No, Ma’am. I’ll just sit a bit, 
I reckon, and go on. I’m not afraid 
of the dark. 

Woman: I won’t let you go alone. It 
wouldn’t be right for a girl. My 
old man will be in after a while, 
maybe a couple of hours, and he’ll 
take you to your uncle’s. 

Huck: I’m afraid my unzle will be in 
bed. I wouldn’t want to wake him 
up. I guess I’d better be stepping 
along. 

Woman: Sit still. There are some 
questions I want to ask you. 

Huck: Yes, ma’am. But I hope you 
will be quick about it: my old 
uncle — 

Woman: Do you happen to know 
Huckleberry Finn? 

Huck: I reckon I do! I know him as 
well as I know myself. 

Woman: Then maybe you can throw 
some light on the crime? 

Huck: What crime? 

Woman: Haven’t you heard about 
Huck Finn being murdered? 

Huck: No! Who would kill poor old 
Huck? 

Woman: Some think old Finn did it, 
himself. 

Huck (Quickly): No! He wouldn’t. 
(Catching himself in time) Is that so? 

Woman: They were pretty sure at 
first that it was old Finn, but he 
came to Judge Thatcher boo-hooing 
to get money to hunt all over the 


state for the murderer, and the 
Judge gave him some. Finn hasn’t 
been heard of since. 

Huck: Well, that’s a good thing. I — 
mean — 

Woman: Just what do you mean, girl? 

Huck: I reckon Huck would want 
people to think somebody else had 
killed him, not his own father, no 
matter how ornery he was. 

Woman: They’re offering a reward of 
two hundred dollars for him — 
even though most people now think 
the murderer is somebody else. 

Huck: They do? Who do they say? 
Some robbers, I reckon. 

Woman: It wasn’t any robbers. 

Huck: Well, who else could — 

Woman: A runaway slave named Jim. 

Huck (Desperately): Why, he couldn’t 
oe 

Woman: He killed Huck all right. He 
went off the night the boy was 
murdered. 

Huck (Nervously): If — if they catch 
Jim, I reckon things will be pretty 
tough for him. 

Woman: If they catch him, they may 
not even wait for a legal hanging. 

Huck: I—I guess there’s — there’s 
nobody with him — helping him? 

Woman: If there is, heaven preserve 
him! Life won’t be exactly a picnic 
for him. A person that helps a 


runaway slave is mighty unpopular 


in this neck of the woods. 

Huck: Maybe they’ll — they’ll never 
find out who it was that helped him. 

Woman: They’ll get that Jim pretty 
soon and scare him into telling the 
truth. There’s a three hundred dol- 
lar reward for him. 

Huck: You mean — they — they're 
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really hunting for him? 

Woman: Well, you are innocent! 
Does three hundred dollars lie a- 
round every day for people to pick 
up? I think that black fellow’s not 
far from here. Maybe on that island 
over yonder that folks call Jackson’s 
Island. 

Huck: Who would want to hide on 
that old island? 

Woman: Plenty would. 
shaking like a leaf. 


Why, you’re 
Don’t be 


frightened; that murderer won’t 
come near here. 
Huck: I’m not frightened. I just — 


Woman: I’m pretty sure I saw smoke 
over there this morning. I says 
to myself, it’s worth the trouble to 
give the place a hunt. I told my 
old man ahout the smoke, and he 
agreed with me. He and another 
man are going over there. 

Huck (Alarmed): You mean that — 
that your old man is going to 
Jackson’s Island tonight? 

Woman: He sure is. Him and this 
other fellow. They’re up in town 
right now trying to borrow a boat 
and another gun. They plan to go 
go over after midnight. 

Huck: Couldn’t — couldn’t they see 
better if they waited till daytime? 

Woman: Yes. And couldn’t that slave 
see better, too? After midnight he’ll 
likely be asleep. 

Huck: I reckon I better get along. 
My old uncle — 

Woman: Sit down. What did you say 
your name was, honey? 

Huck (Stumblingly): M-Mary Wil- 
liams. 

Woman: Honey, I thought you said 
it was Sarah when you first came in. 
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Huck: Oh, yes — yes —I did. Sarah 
Mary Williams. Some call me 
Sarah; some call me Mary. 

Woman: So that’s the way of it, is it? 

Huck: My old uncle, now, he calls 
me Sarah. I’d better be getting over 
to his house before — 

Woman: You’re not leaving yet. I 
want to talk to you some more. 

Huck (Nervously): But I’m afraid it’s 
getting late. What time is it? 

Woman: I can’t tell you. The only 
clock we own needs fixing. 

Huck: Do — do you suppose your old 
man has left for the Island yet? 

Woman: I don’t know. Maybe he has 
and maybe he hasn’t. What’s it to 
you? 

Huck: I — I just thought they might 
take me along. 

Woman (Surprised): Take you along? 
What for? 

Huck: To — to help them hunt. 

Woman: They don’t want any girl 
tagging along; she’d be in the way. 
Besides, I’m mighty glad to have 
you right here. You don’t know 
how hard it is to live in an old 
tumble-down shack like this. I get 
so lonely sometimes I talk to my- 
self. The rats are as thick as fleas. 
There’s one now sticking his head 
out of that hole in the corner. Hand 
me one of those hunks of lead on 
your side of the table, will you? 
Thanks. Watch me hit him. 

Sounp: Lead hitting wall and then 
dropping to floor. 

Woman: Shucks! I didn’t get that one. 
Missed him by a good five feet. 
Try your luck with a piece of lead. 
There is another of the beasts 
peeking out of that hole near the 


door. Let him have it! 

Sounp: Lead hitting wall and dropping 
to floor. 

Woman: Good! You weren’t more 
than three inches off. You'll get 
the next one. You better have the 
lead handy. Here, take this piece. 
Catch! Why, that’s funny. 

Huck: What — what’s funny, ma’am? 

Woman: The way you clapped your 
knees together on that lead. Look 
me straight in the eye. Come, now, 
what’s your real name? Is it Bill, 
or Tom, or Bob—or what is it? 
Why, you’re trembling so the chair 
is shaking. 

Huck: I guess I got kind of chilly 
walking along the river road. 

Woman: Speak up! Let’s have the 
truth. I’m not going to hurt you 
and I’m not going to tell on you 
either. You just tell me your secret. 
I bet you’re a runaway apprentice, 
that’s all. Tell me about it now, 
that’s a good boy. 

Hucx: I—I guess the game is up. 
I'll tell you everything, but you 
mustn’t go back on your word. My 
father and mother are dead, and 
the law bound me out to a mean old 
farmer, and he treated me so bad I 
couldn’t stand it. He went away to 
be gone a couple of days, and so I 
stole some of his daughter’s old 
clothes and lit out. I know Uncle 
Abner will give me a home. 

Wowan: What’s your real name, now? 

Huck: George Peters, ma’am. 

Woman: Well, try to remember it, 
George. Don’t forget and tell me 
it’s Alexander and then try to get 
out of it by saying it’s George 
Alexander when I catch you. Don’t 


go about women in that old calico, 
And when you throw at a rat, don’t 
throw from the wrist and the elbow, 
with your arm to one side like a boy, 
And, mind you, when a girl tries to 
catch anything in her lap she throws 
her knees apart; she won’t clap them 
together, the way you did when you 
caught that Jump of lead. It was 
mighty easy for me to spot you for 
a boy. Let me get the key to that 
door. 

Sounp: Creaking boards. 

Huck: You’re not — not going to lock 


the door and keep me here all night. [| 


Sounp: Door opening. 
Woman: No; I aim to lock it when 
you’ve gone. 


George Alexander Peters. 


Huck: Good night, ma’am. And thank 


you for letting me rest. 

Sounp: Door closing. 

Huck: I went up the bank about fifty 
yards, and then I doubled on my 
tracks and slipped back to where 
my canoe was, a good piece below 
the house. I stood there, trying to 
figure out what to do. For a minute 
I felt like running to Judge Thatcher 
and making a clean breast of every- 
thing, and then I thought of poor 
old Jim, who had always been my 
friend, and I knew I would have to 


go back to the Island. I jumped into 


the canoe and was off in a hurry. 

Sounp: Paddling a canoe. Up and 
under. 

Huck: I paddled upstream far enough 
to make the head of the Island, 
and then started across. I was still 
pretty worried. I had no idea what 
time it was. Maybe those two men 
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had already gone over to the Is- 

land and taken Jim. When I was 

a little more than half way across 

I heard the town clock begin to 

strike. 

Sounp: A clock striking in the distance. 
Up and under. 

Huck: I stopped and counted. Twelve 
o’clock! I gripped the paddle and 
that canoe shot through the water 
like it had never been shot before. 

SounD: Accelerated paddling. 


1 Hucx: When I reached the Island I 
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didn’t even stop to catch my breath. 
I ran up the beach and through the 
woods. I was almost at the place 
where I had left Jim when I heard 
somebody talking. I got behind a 
tree and listened. It was Jim’s 
voice, and he sounded plenty scared, 
but I reckon he wasn’t any more 
scared than I was. 


} Jim: Don’t put those handcuffs on me! 
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I’ll go back peaceful. I just wanted 
to be free. 

Huck (Calling): I’m coming, Jim! 

SounD: Running feet. Up and under. 

Huck: I won’t let them take you. 
Tell them I have a gun, and I’ll — 

SounD: Running feet out. 

Huck: Why, Jim, what are you doing 
on the ground tossing about like 
that? You’re having one of your 
bad dreams, that’s the trouble. 
There, now! Stand up! 

Jim: Don’t put those things on my 
wrists. I won’t make any trouble. 
I just want to—to— Why, it’s 
you, Huck. 

Huck: Yes, it’s me, and there’s not a 
minute to lose. They’re after us, Jim. 

Jim (Now fully awake): I’m ready to 

move right now. 





Huck: We carried everything we had 
to the raft that Jim had hidden in 
the cove, and then we got aboard 
and shoved off. 

Sounp: Raft moving through the water. 
Fade under. 

Huck: I looked across the river. If 
there was a boat around I couldn’t 
see it, for stars and shadows are not 
good to see by. We slipped along 
down in the shade, past the island, 
dead still— never saying a word. 
I reckon neither of us dreamed of 
the adventures that were ahead of 
us. 


THE END 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Vistror TO Mount VERNON 


Characters: 12 male; 7 female; or there can be 
any number of pupils, both male and fe- 
male and the speaking parts may be re- 
distributed among them. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress. The Teddy Bear 
wears a red coat, white shirt, blue plants 
and, if possible, a white vest. He wears a 
bear mask. The painter wears work clothes 
and the photographer a business suit. He 
has a press card in his hat band and carries 
a large camera. 

Properties: Prologue, Epilogue and Scene 1: 
No special properties needed. Scene 2: 
Post cards, souvenir booklets, pennants, 
coats, lunch boxes, cameras, toy teddy 
bear painted red, white and blue. 

Setting: Prologue and Epilogue take place in 
front of the curtain. Scene 1: A classroom. 
There can be desks or chairs arranged for 
the children and Miss Shelby. Scene 2: Bus 
Stop. This can be indicated on a bare stage 
by a typical bus stop sign. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





PLAYBOOKS 


> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


> By purchasing play scripts you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


a> We can supply you with copies of 
plays from current and past issues. 


Subscribers pay only 20 cents per script! 


When ordering, be sure to give name 
under which subscription is listed. 
(Otherwise the price of each play is 
40 cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, espe- 
cially in small quantities. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON ComEs To Town 
Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: These may be as simple or as 
elaborate as desired. The men wear coats 
or cloaks and carry three-cornered hats. 
Mrs. Carver wears a bonnet and has a cape 
over her dress. 


Properties: A medal. 


Setting: A colonial living room. There could 
be a fireplace and book shelves urea 
center. There is a door to the outside, left, 
and a door leading to the rest of the house, 
right. There is a grouping of furniture 
downstage center where most of the action 
occurs. 


<a 
Lighting: No special effects. 


? 


A LincoLn MusEuM 


Characters: 4 male; 6 female; Curator and the 
ten Student Commentators may be male or 
female. 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday dress. 


Properties: Old-fashioned silk hat, piece of 
wood, Lincoln and Liberty banner, sheet 
music, large Bible, placard, flattened dime, 
theatre program, letter, empty picture 
frame. 


Setting: A bare stage with a flag-draped table 
downstage center to receive the Lincoln 
exhibits. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


THE VALENTINE Box 
Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday clothes. Ickey might 
wear clothes that are too big for him. 
Wilbur is dressed as a poet with a long 
black bow tie, glasses, etc. 


Properties: Valentines, book, flower, Valen- 
tine Box (a grocery carton covered with 
an odd array of valentine designs), sack, 
sugar cubes, rose petals, candy bar, love 
letters, record, photograph (all in sack); 
darts, mouth organ, crab apple, boric ack 
(small bottle of water), light bulb, cheese, 
bottle of glue (all in Ickey’s pockets). 


Setting: Can be very simple. A table and 4 
few chairs are all that are essential. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 
Tue Names He Loven ro Hear (Junior and Senior High). January, 1954 
Tas Giory anp THE Dream (Junior and Senior High). February. 195: 
Vistror To Gerrrssure (Junior ona S Senior High). Lruaey, a 
A Licut tn Darkness (Junior and Senior Hi igh). F February, 1 
Goop Enovon ror Lincoun (Junior and Senior High). oo 1950 
Ture Lincotn Heart (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 
Pin-Up Pars (Junior and Senior High). , 1947 
Tue Missino “Linc” (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 
Tue Bor Ase (Junior and Senior). comunry. 1942 
Tur Lincoun ( OAT ties grate). — 1953 


A Present rrom Ans (Lower pases). 
Birrapay Gurr (Lower grades). 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 

Cur anv Company (Junior and Senior High). February, 1 

Say It Witn Frowers (Junior and Senior vbrary wary. 1081 or0s3 

Heart Trovuste (Junior and Senior High). 

Miss LonELYHEART Caner and d Senior 1 High). 
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Tue Sroven Heart (Lower grades). February. 1950 

Tue Vacentine Famity (Lower wate). ig 1949 

VaLenTINE Saez (Lower grades). February, 1947 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 
Bagg a Cuerry Pre (Junior and Senior High). pioeete, 1953 
Tue Best Pouicr (Junior and Senior High). F . 1952 
Tuanxs To Grorce Wasuinoton (Junior aed) = igh). February, 1951 
Corn Megat anv Poerry (Junior and Senior H February, oy 
A Date wrrn Wasnineron (Junior and Senior har F 
Savsaces anp Genera WasHINcTON (Junior a High). a 1949 
Pin-Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1 
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